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Notes of the Passing Season on Some California Iris Gardens 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grewer) 


ANKS to the 
enerosity of a 
iend who has 
lately —— 
an interest in Iris 
growing, the writer 
was able to traverse a 
considerable portion 
of California by auto- 
mobile during the Iris 
season this spring and 
visit a number of the 
a of the soe 
gardens specializing in 
this noble genus. And 
this year, happily, 
there were an unusual 
number of interesting 
things to be seen, the 
season being on the 
whole a very favor- 
able one almost every- 
where. 


MRS. J. DEAN’S, MONETA 


At Mrs. Dean’s at 
Moneta, which was 
first visited, the mem- 
ories which linger 
most persistingly, 
next to that of the 
ever kindly person- 
ality of the owner of 
the gardens herself, 
are of the gorgeous 
display of giant - 
potamicas which filled 
an old chicken run, 
the fading beauty of 
a patch of a new 
early-flowering seed- 
ling—since introduced 


under the appropriate 
Cabriel 


cognomen, San 

—the artistic coloring 
of some solitary 
blooms of Bliss’ Dora 
Longdon and William- 
son’s Cherokee Maid, 
and the landscape ef- 
fect of a shimmering 
mass of pallidas, pas- 
sing from Princess 
Beatrice through 
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[For description see page 173.] 








Tineae and_ typical 
pallida to Albert Vic- 
tor. One wishes the 
superintendents 
of some of our parks 
were more given to 
featuring such things, 
and Mrs. Dean has so 
many of the plants 
that she no doubt 
would breathe an 
amen. San Gabriel is 
a fine Iris—attractive 
in color, extra tall, 
and enormous in size. 
Its Mesopotamica par- 
entage should only 
make it the more 
adaptable to most 
California gardens, 
but its hardiness in 
other parts of the 
country no doubt will 
require careful testing. 


A. J. MORRIS’, PASA- 
DENA 


One of the note- 
worthy Iris gardens in 
the southern part of 
the state, is that of 
Mr. A. J. Morris at 
Pasadena. He is con- 
fined to a small city 
lot on a slope covered 
with rather spare- 
looking sandy soil, but 
this seems especially 
adapted to tie culture 
of the numerous 
dainty western native 
Irises and their hy- 
brids, in which he 
specializes to the near- 
ly total exclusion of 
the other groups. I 
had seen this garden 
in the dry season, and 
expected something 
rather fine by spring, 
but was scarcely pre- 
pared for the perfect 
fairyland which in 
truth came to pass. 
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There is no doubt that many of the 
Californian and Oregonian Irises have 
boundless decorative possibilities, both 
in the garden and as cut flowers, of a 
— ifferent nature than those of 
e bearded Irises or even such Apo- 
gons as the sibiricas, and should be 
utilized far more than they are. Mr. 
Morris finds not the slightest difficulty 
in raising them from seed. In fact 
his original plants have resown them- 
selves pretty well all over the place, 
and in the case of some of his choicest 
seedlings one can only guess at the 
parentage. A breeder who could match 
certain of their rarer tints, particularly 
the pink tones, in a bearded Iris, 
would have his reputation made. 


MR. AND MRS. T. S. OLDROYD’S, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The garden of Mr. and Mrs. T. S. 
Oldroyd, at Stanford University, is also 
a small one, and they are only begin- 
ners with Irises, but in the case of 
some varieties they have met with 
unusual success. I was interested to 
note the frequent differences developed 
by plants from the same stock as my 
own in Redlands, in the different soil 
and conditions of this garden. Fairy 
is always thoroughly dependable and 
lovely with me, yet here at first I quite 
failed to recognize it,—it was so much 
larger and finer. The same was true 
of Madame Chereau, which generally I 
do not greatly care for. Caprice was 
another,—floriferous, extra large, 
nearly on a par with Edouard Michel, — 
while in my garden it has nearly 

ualified for the discard. Mr. Oldroyd’s 
acquesiana was also extraordinarily 
large and rich. Other varieties behaved 
in quite opposite fashion. For instance, 
Nuée d’Orage had fine, large flowers, 
but the stems were dwarf and the 
petals seemed dull in color, with the 
bronze lights distinctly less luminous 
than in my plants. 


PROF. DURAND’S 


Professor Durand’s sightly garden, on 
the hills back of the University, contains 
a number of rarities, such as Tingitana, 
Orchioides, and others, but he has had 
to be away from the campus during so 
much of the war and post-war periods, 
that his mere hobbies, including his 
Iris collection, have necessarily suffered. 


MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY MITCHELL’S 


When in its glory, the garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Mitchell, at Berkeley, 
is well nigh mobbed by visitors, and 
small wonder. This spring, during Iris 
season, it was a miracle of crowding 
bloom and delicately elaborated color 
harmony. We were most fortunate ia 
seeing it at what must have been neavly 
the height of its splendor. One whole 
corner was devoted to Caterina ; another 
to Alcazar, which was glorious beyond 
anything I ever imagined under this 
name, let alone grew myself. Yet, 
Loute, which is at least good with me, 
was here dwarf and coarse, and I did 
not blame Mr. Mitchell for his expressed 
wish to be rid of it. So the same order 
of differences in the behavior of familiar 
varieties held true in this garden as in 
the others visited. Eldorado was in 
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beautiful form, and, massed with the 
exquisitely blending Quaker Lady, made 
a stunning corner in the garden. One 
of the really grand things was a small 
clump of Avalon. I hac doubted that 
this variety could possibly come up to 
some of the encomiums [ had heard of 
it, but it certainly did and more. 
Eventually it may have to replace the 
beloved Caterina in my personal “best 
dozen.” There were a number of others 
of the Sturtevant seedlings in bloom. 
Several of these rank among the aris- 
tocrats, among them Sindjkhat, the 
lovely Sherbert, and the exquisitely 
toned Afterglow, all new to me. 
Mareschal and Nirvana were scarcely 
so pleasing. Several of the new Denis 
and Millet introductions were in bloom, 
but, as a rule, the clumps were not 
fully established, and, as a consequence, 
the blooms often, in one way or another, 
a little disappointing. Mme. Durrande, 
for instance, had a very small bloom. 
Mme. Claude Monet had abig, fine bloom 
but was a trifle inclined to the coarse. 
Leverrier was fine in effect, but Pancroft 
was mediocre. Few of the newer 
Vilmorin varieties were in bloom, but 
Medrano impressed one with its fine 
claret color. I also noted Mariposa, a 
Mohr seedling of unusual color and 
one I had not chanced tto see before. 
An unnamed Mesopotamica x Juniata 
hybrid, also one of Mohr’s, had gone 
by, but its giant foliage alone would 
ornament any Iris garden. A still 
uncut flower stem was nearly six feet 
high. I have been testing a sister plant 
of the same seedling in my own garden, 
so was already familiar with its flowers. 
Though my specimens fell short, by 
nearly a foot, of the astonishing height 
of Mr. Mitchell’s, they were sufficiently 
towering, and the enormous blossoms, 
with their clear color and firm texture, 
were an outstanding feature of the 
border as long as they lasted. I under- 
stand that this seedling is soon to 
receive a name, and it deserves it, for 
it is finer, if anything, than Mesopo- 
tamica itself, and may prove hardier. 


MR. MOHR’S, MT. EDEN 


At Mt. Eden, we were a little too 
late to see the best things in Mr. Mohr’s 
great jungle of a garden, but one could 
never go there without ‘inding things 
of interest. This time the cynosures 
included the later bloomers of a large 
batch of seedlings coming in for the 
first time this year. The flowers of one 
spray on aplant of Alcazar were remark- 
able for their velvety falls and dark 
standards,—perhaps a _ bud sport, 
though Mr. Mohr doubted if it would 
prove a permanent one. If possible of 
propagation, the variation would prove 
of great interest. Where Mr. Mitchell’s 
garden is essentially a floral display 
and a work of art, Mr. Mohr’s israther 
a laboratory and a research museum. 
Each is a fascinating place at its proper 
season, but, although situated so short 
a distance from one another, the 
blooming periods of the two are not 
nearly identical. 


DR. W. K. FISHER’S, PACIFIC GROVE 


At Pacific Grove, Dr. W. K. Fisher 
has solved a difficult problem in land- 
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scaping by using a variety of bearded 
Irises and the giant Californian bush 
lupines in harmonizing and blending 
colors as the principal floral elements 
in the garden which he is constructing 
around the Hopkins Marine Laboratory. 
Soil and climate seem to favor root 
growth in his Irises, and the rhizomes 
are little short of tremendous. Yet 
this does not always seem correlated 
with an increase in the size or number 
of the flowers. Much evidently depends 
on the variety, for many of my best 
growers are near-failures with him, 
and vice versa. His luxuriant border 
of Queen of May, with buff and laven- 
der lupines back of it, must have been 
an inspired planting. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE TRIP 


I never noticed more conspicuously, 
than the successive glimpses of one 
town after another enabled me to this 
year, the insinuating way in which 
certain of the more easily propagated 
plants, when once they have effected a 
fair foothold in a locality, will spread 
from neighbor to neighbor until they 
become almost a characteristic of the 
community. A visitor in California, 
for example, is ever after likely to asso- 
ciate the flaming Poinsettia with Los 
Angeles, the rich Jacaranda with Pasa- 
dena, the Rose with Redlands, the 
Valerian with San Jose, the rose colored 
Hawthorn and pink Locust with Palo 
Alto and Burlingame. And so it is 
now even coming to be with the Iris. 
Berkeley is full of ochroleuca. Almost 
every garden there seems to giory in 
it, yet of the related and really far 
more effective aurea, I noticed not a 
plant. Pasadena grows a good deal of 
the exquisite and easily cared for 
Japonica. Most other communities 
are only just beginning to discover it. 


Lotus Blooms Snap Open 


The London Post is authority for the 
statement that people of Tokyo, Japan, 
rise at dawn ard go to hear the big 
flowers of the Lotus in the ponds open 
with a pop. A pond in some great 
park forms a favorite haunt for flower 
lovers, and the audible opening of the 
Lotus in the stillness of the early morn- 
ing is a peculiar and enchanting sensa- 
tion. 

The Japanese Lotus is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever and, while 
the Japanese are not exactly so happy- 
go-lucky a folk as Tennyson’s Lotus 
eaters, one still may say with truth 
that in Lotus time it is always after- 
noon. As Buddhism is a religion of 
dreams, no one can wonder that the 
Lotus is a favorite blossom with the 
devotees of that religion, the numer- 
ous statues of Amida throughout the 
land frequently rising above a pedestal 
of the flower. 

Nor is this gay big blossom of sum- 
mer without some utilitarian signifi- 
cance in Japanese economy; for its 
roots are a source of valuable food, 
while Lotus seed is a favorite relish, 
and becomes ripe in September. The 
Japanese have a belief that the Lotus 
has a spirit of its own, and is possessed 
of the power to keep away evil spirits. 
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“Spikes” at.the County 
Fair 
HE FIRST NAME, 
Genevra, (long sound 
of e) had caught the 
mother’s fancy, and 
the second, which was Su- 
san, been given in 
honor of the maternal 
grandmother, but “she” and 
“babe” were the usual ap- 
pellations until the day when her bright 
eyes rested on her father’s face in a 
long, solemn scrutiny. He seemed to 
feel their appraising power and re- 
marked : “She’s sharper’n spikes.” As 
the words left his lips the little face 
broke into its first baby smile. A tiny 
fist doubled and a soft gurgle betrayed 
the fact that he was recognized. 

The enrapt father thrust a brown 
finger under the little chin and with 
-the clucking sound with which he 
urged his horses to greater effort in 
the plough-field, said : 

“ That’s great! Smile again for Dad, 
‘Spikes.’” That settled it. Mother 
clung feebly to the name Genevra, 
and the brothers and sisters occasion- 
ally, perhaps as a favor to mother, 
used “Ge,” short for Genevra, but with 
one accord they showed a preference 
for the nick-name — Spikes.” | 


It was nearing the latter part of 
August and “ Spikes” now six years of 
age, was, with her seven brothers and 
sisters, eagerly anticipating attending 
the County Fair, which promised to be 
an exciting event, for a live County 
Agent had interested the young people 
in various clubs pertaining to agricul- 
ture, and “ Spikes,” having one sister 
in the Cold Pack Canning Contest, 
another raising prize chickens, a 
brother in the Pig Ciub and one in the 
Calf Club, naturally heard much chat- 
ter about the County Agent, and in 
her mind ranked him in the same class 
as the King of the Fairies. 

Father had been in the habit of show- 
ing live-stock at the Fairs and had some 
colts and “blooded” cattle that looked 
promising and that he had decided to 
enter for a premium, and he had told the 
boys that they would have to “hump” 
themselves with their calves and pigs 
if they beat him getting premiums and 
that he would be ashamed of them if 
they didn’t bring home any ribbons. 
And then they had talked a great deal 
about caring for stock and feeding 
balanced rations. 

“T won’t have any pig on my place 
standing on its head rooting the ground 
up just coment it isn’t fed right. You 
get busy and learn how to balance 
rations and you'll be all right. Now 
go to it, son.” 

“Spikes” listened and wondered and 
wished she could have a part in the 
great Fair. 

They spent much time in final prepar- 
ation, and when the Fair opened, by 
making several trips with the Ford 
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truck, the cattle, the Club 
Calf and Club Pig shining 
like satin, the chickens and 
fruits were safely trans- 
"7. ported to the several de- 
partments at the grounds. 

Sister had washed and 
blued her White Leghorns 
and during the process had 
found a poe he yng — 
on a, sup to be, pure 
blood, which had caused 
great consternation and a gust of 
tears. “Spikes,” anxious to help, had 
offered to pull out the offending feather, 
but father sternly forbade the opera- 
tion, pronouncing it dishonest, and said 
if the hen went to the Fair, she must 
wear ail her feathers. 

The last trip took the chickens and 
the canned fruit. “Spikes” rode back 
and forth on the many trips and 
thoroughly enjoyed it, and besides she 
had seen the County Agent and he had 
said, as he patted her head, that he 
expected she would be in a club of 
some kind before long. 

The oldest girl, Helen, who had ac- 
cepted an invitation of her “gentleman 
friend,” announced at breakfast—with 
a side glance at brother Earl—that she 
knew of some one that would take a 

irl and another couple in the fliver. 
ind the mother of eight gave a little 
sigh of relief for with them all in, it 
was sometimes a littie crowded even in 
the big Reo. 

As they approached the entrance, 
“Spikes” wondered at the marvelous 
change since the night before. A city 
of tents had sprung up in the night. 
The chickens were near the gateway 
and Mary declared she recognized her 
pet rooster’s voice. As they drove 
slowly in, the band at the left of the 
entrance blared forth in lively —_ 
step, while a little farther on the Merry- 
go-round, in utter defiance played 
Missouri Waltz again and again. 

Father found a good piace to park 
the car where mother could come and 
rest and chat with friends that passed 
by. Realizing how difficult it was to 
get the family together at lunch time 
she suggested that she and “Spikes” 
and Judy (the youngest) stay in the 
car until they had early lunch, but 
“Spikes” looked so disappointed that 
Father said she could go with him, 
that the others could go where they 
pleased but were to return to the car 
at precisely eleven o’clock for dinner ; 
and with “Spikes’”’ hand in his walked 
over to the cattle sheds and around 
where the oo were feeding. 

Paul and Elden rushed off in high 
glee to visit their pets and inspect 
some of the others that would be in 
competition in the Pig and Calf Clubs. 
The twins, Evelyn and Mary, inspected 
the many entries in the Cold Pack 
Canning exhibit, then visited the 
Chicken Department and Mary dole- 
fully observed that she believed the 
black feather had grown much larger 
over night. 
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The preparation of the “Fair Din- 
ner” had n of interest to them all 
and accounted for their promptness. 
It was delicious and they did justice to 
it, then were ready for the glories of 
the afternoon. 

As the five started off Mother called 
after them: “Take care of ‘Spikes.’”’ 
And a quartette of “All right” came 
back to her. 

They tried the Merry-go-round first, 
and after dismounting from her golden 
steed, — looked at it solemnly. 
To her the music was heavenly, but 
the horse was very tame. Entirely too 
much like brother’s hobby horse now 
stored in the attic at home. She had 
experienced nothing like the excite- 
ment of riding “Old Doll” in fly time 
when it required constant watching to 
be able to stick on. In a way it was dis- 
appointing. 

As she started on she found herself 
alone, and at about the same time the 
girls—some little distance away— 
exclaimed simultaneously: “Where’s 
‘Spikes’ ?” and _ satisfi themselves 
with the answer, ‘‘With the boys.” 
Likewise the boys questioned: 
“Where’s ‘Spikes’?” and answered 
themselves, ““With the giris, of course.” 

“Spikes” was happy. She knew the 
way and could look as long as she 
wished. She noticed some ducks in a 
pen and marveled at the rapidity with 
which the owner called: “Ring a duck, 
ring a duck, ring a duck,” and thought 
it a pity to wring their beautiful necks, 
but Mother had once said: “ People 
must live.” 

The unusual sights, and cries of the 
barkers thrilled her. Innocently she 
asked for Teddy bears and dolls and 
candies, only to learn that they were 
not given away. The Oriental Danc- 
ing Girls attracted her the most of all. 
Truly, Angels could not be more beau- 
tiful or their movements more entranc- 
ing. She found a monkey that she 
longed to take home, and above all 
else came, at intervals, the hoarse cry 
of a man-eating monster, that thrilled 
her to the marrow. She was almost on 
the verge of tears when, “’lo, Spikes,” 
came in familiar tones. 

“What is it?” she whispered. 

“Nothin’ but a horse fiddle. Nothin’ 
that'll hurt ye. See what I got.” And 
the friend who was the son of a neigh- 
bor and little older than herself, pro- 
ceeded to display his treasures, a fan, 
a ball with a rubber attached, a whistle, 
arule and sundry other trifles. Upon 
learning that she had nothing he di- 
vided the remains of a bag of peanuts 
with her and showed her a much wilted 


flower. Its color was beautiful and at- 
— her. Noticing her interest he 
said : 


“You can get one of these for 
nothin’.” 
“ What kind is it ?” she asked. 


““ Spike,” he answered. 


“Spike?” Incredulously. 
“Yes, a gladioly spike. That’s what 
he called it.” 


A flood of enlightenment swept over 
her. It was her name. She had never 
known what the “Ge” signified ; now 
she thought it plain enough. It was 


[Continued on page 184] 
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Business Ethics vs. Trade Practice 


There is one vital principle overlooked by the National 
Bulb Farms in its advertisement in the April issue, and by 
Mr. Kleckner in his article in the July issue: That the 
public has a vested interest in the results of every man’s 
labor. 

There is also another: The public does not exist for the 
sake of the bulb growers, flower growers and florists, but 
the bulb and flower growers and the florists are in their 
lines of business for the sake of the public whom they serve. 

Whether or not I grow my bulbs for the sake of the 
bulbs, if I have a crop of flowers beyond my personal use 
for flowers, I have no right to withhold that crop of flowers 
from the public which wants it and is willing to pay a price 
to me, beyond my cost of distributing. Whether this com- 
petes disastrously with the business of the florist is none of 
my concern. My concernis torun my own business. Ifthe 
the florist wants two dollars a dozen for his flowers, and Ican 
furnish mine for a dollar, I am serving the public better than 
he is, and he must take the consequences. People in all 
other lines of business do, and the florist is no better than 
anyone else, and should not ask favors not expected by 
others. 

To be sure, the florist gives an expensive service, and 
must secure a price commensurate with the service. His 
service is in more or less demand at all times of the year; 
he knows about what the natural demand for his business 
is, and should govern his dealings accordingly. It is true, 
too, that the demand for his services are limited ; he could 
not sell all the flower crop even if no oneelsesold any. Why 
should he imagine, then, that a dime or a dollar received 
for flowers by someone not a florist is a dime or a dollar 
stolen, criminally taken, right out of his pocket? Also, 
when I am cutting one or two thousand blooms a day, why 
should a florist, when he buys five dozen a day, imagine he 
has full right to control my price on the other nine hundred 
forty or nineteen hundred forty flowers I sell every day? 
The idea is past understanding; yet he does imagine it. 
When I sell him his flowers, I sell him the flowers and | sell 
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him absolutely nothing else. I do not sell him a guarantee 
of a market for those flowers. If he hasn’t a market for 
them, he should not buy them. 

This is a free country, too, and one person has just the 
same right to raise and grow flowers that any other person 
has. If he sells his goods at a price below his cost of pro- 
duction, he will before long give up the practice. If he 
sells at a low price and makes headway at it, other growers 
must match his tune or quit whistling. It is the same in 
every business. 

The scheme to enter into arrangements not to sell flow- 
ers, and to blacklist those not joining the plan, as well as 
all other schemes of wire-pulling, are liable to have an effect 
before long far different from the effect intended. In the 
long run, to meet all competition openly, to buy where the 
best bargain can be made, to acknowledge every one his 
rights, will work out to the best advantage of all. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 





Artistry in Floral Display 


Recent prize schedules for flower shows which have 
come to hand are, we believe, laying entirely too much 
stress on artistic arrangement and display. Anyway, what 
constitutes artistic display is always in doubt among ex- 
perts. Therefore, why emphasize strongly this feature of 
showing flowers? The flowers themselves are of the most 
importance and the method of display quite secondary. It 
is true that an artistic arrangement of the flowers them- 
selves can be made to emphasize their beauty, but fancy 
baskets, vases or other staging which may attract the eye 
from the flowers are of questionable value. 

Criticism has been made of use of such plebeian contain- 
ers as milk bottles for staging flowers at flower shows. We 
distinctly remember a criticism which occurred in one of 
the daily papers in writing up a recent show of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society. More was said about milk bottles, 
than about the flowers and it was plain to us that whoever 
wrote the report must have known little about flowers, still 
less about artistry in staging, and cared little about floral 
subjects in general. The true flower fancier or flower lover 
does not see the container. The beauty of the flowers 
themselves is what attracts the attention of the person 
really interested. 

Candidly, we must confess that in at least three cases 
out of four those who do the most talking about artistic 
arrangement, etc., know the least about the subject, and we 
must state plainly and bluntly that when criticism is made 
of the containers which are used, providing they are not 
offensively conspicuous and if they furnish the necessary 
mechanical support for the flowers, that it is carrying the 
matter a little too far. 

It is altogether possible to lay so much stress on artistry 
in staging and to provide so much in the way of decorative 
surroundings that the true value and relationship of the 
flowers themselves is to a great extent lost. In a Gladiolus 
show, Gladioli should be prominent; in a Peony show, the 
Peonies should be prominent; in a Rose show, Roses 
should be prominent. Why work in a lot of other flowers, 
foliage, and fancy containers, at a specialty show, except 
to show the possibilities for table decoration, etc.? 

In short, why should we get away from the real subject, 
and strive for an imaginary ideal of artistry? Some of the 
most artistic staging and arrangements that we have ever 
seen have been of the crudest nature. Anything that shows 
plainly that an effect has been striven for at once loses its 
value as art. MADISON COOPER 
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A Liberal Policy Best 


The article entitled “Business Ethics vs. Trade Practice,” 
by Mr. Auten, in this issue, is worthy of careful considera- 
tion by those who may think differently. Any policy of 
restriction or restraint of trade is, generally speaking, to 
the detriment of that line of trade in the long run. Be 
liberal and put yourself in the other fellow’s place. Besides, 
from the ethics of the subject it is wrong to fail to realize 
that every one has a right to an existence in business, even 
though they may not do exactly as we would have them. 
And furthermore, don’t forget that anything which will 
place flowers in the hands of those who will appreciate 
them, operates directly to the advantage of all who are in- 
terested in flower growing in a business way. 

We have in mind a case directly in point. Not more 
than seven or eight years ago ina city of middle size, an 
attempt was made to sell a few Gladiolus blooms to a florist. 
He replied that there was no demand for them. In that 
same city today this florist depends on the Gladiolus as one 
of his chief flowers for design work and for sale as a cut 
flower, and the demand is constantly increasing. They are 
used in this little city by the hundreds each day. How did 
it come about ? 

A Gladiolus fancier, having a great surplus of bloom one 
season, persuaded the largest department store in the city 
referred to, to put the blooms on sale at the ridiculous price 
of SEVENTEEN CENTS PER DOZEN. Thousands were 
sold at this price, but that was only for one year, as plainly 
it was below the “cost of distributing,” as Mr. Auten says. 
Now they are sold by a number of stores at around 50c. 
per dozen, which seems to be a “live and let live” price. 

There is no antagonism between the florists of the city 
referred to, and the stores selling the flowers. The florists 
are glad to get the flowers at a reasonable price and the fact 
that the stores sell them helps to popularize the Gladiolus 
and makes it easy for the florists to do business. In other 
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words, here is a clear case of co-operation where all are 
benefited and no one hurt. Too bad that all florists cannot 
see that it is not only for them to “Say it With Flowers,” 
but also to let any one else who desires to “Say it With 
Flowers.” The more flowers, the more business in flowers 
for all. 

MADISON COOPER 





So-called Experts and the Common People 


From time to time we are criticised, indeed, as they say 
out in Iowa, given a vigorous “ jawing down,” for printing 
some article which is not technically correct, and which, 
perhaps, to an expert, is somewhat out of line. Occasion- 
ally such a letter comes in which is just about as much of a 
joke to us as perhaps some of these articles, which are 
erroneous from a technical standpoint, are to the critic. 

Let it be known to all readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
that we pose not as experts of floricultural lines and the 
world’s affairs in general; but we do feel that as editor, we 
represent an average reader of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Facts and information which interest us, and appeal to us, 
will doubtless interest and appeal to the average reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Facts and information are what THE FLOWER GROWER 
aims to provide, and whether these facts are exact in every 
case and whether they satisfy the technical and fastidious 
student we care not. 

But let it not be assumed that we care not for exactness 
and accuracy. We do care. But why worry over the 
trivial technicalities which beset life? Let us go forward 
rather with the thought that we must get as much done as 
we are well able to do, and that while perfection should be 
aimed at, it is never really attained, and, therefore, we should 
strive not only for perfection but for quantity of production 
as well. 

MADISON COOPER 








Hardy Ferns for Shady Places 


In a great many gardensthere are numerous 
situations where, owing to the shade of ad- 
joining buildings, walls, or overhanging 
trees, the majority of flowering plants refuse 
to thrive, and consequently these places are, 
more cften than not, far from attractive for 
the greater part of the year. This ought 
not to be. In the many and varied families 
of hardy Ferns we may find beautiful and 
interesting plants that can, with a compara- 
tively small amount of trouble, be induced to 

w well in such places and give us their 
graceful fronds in abundance for many 
months of the year. Apart from their use- 
fulness in transforming erstwhile ugly spots 
into dales of beauty, these hardy Ferns are 
well worth a place in the best gardens, be- 
cause no other plants will provide us with 
such an atmosphere of refreshing coolness 
on a scorching hot day in midsummer. Nor 
must we forget their winter beauty. If the 
dead fronds are allowed to remain in situ, as 
they should be, until well into the spring, they 
provide quite a study in russets and varying 
shades of brown during the dull days of 
winter, when interesting features in the out- 
door garden are none too plentiful. 

Another feature that ought not to be 
overlooked when hardy Ferns are under 
consideration, is their almost unique suita- 
bility for association with flowering plants 
that either appreciate fairly dense shade in 
summer or which flower early in the year, 
when the biting blasts of the slowly lengthen- 
ing days sweep over the land, and when the 
shelter of the dead fronds is so welcome to 


their floral neighbors. One has vivid recol- 
lections of the companionship of a riotous 
mass of hardy Ferns and stately Foxgloves 
in a woodland glade, where shade and 
moisture, with an abundance of decaying 
vegetable matter in the soil, were evidently 
highly appreciated by the twain. But even 
more vivid is the recollection of a woodland 
scene in the cold, almost cheerless days of 
January and February, when Snowdrops, 
Scillas, Christmas Roses, hardy Cyclamen, 
the dainty little Narcissus minimus, and its 
larger, though almost equally early confrere, 
pallidus precox, were nestling their flowers 
contentedly in the curled russet fronds of 
the Ferns. Such a scene is possible in every 
garden where tall trees, excepting beeches and 
those of an evergreen character, are present. 

However we may decide to group or asso- 
ciate our hardy Ferns with other plants, a 
few points are essential for successful culti- 
vation. It will have been gathered, from 
what has already been said, that the majority 
of hardy Ferns, suitable for growing in our 
gardens, like a cool situation and soil that is 
reasonably moist and contains a good pro- 
portion of decaying vegetable matter, 
generally in the form of dead leaves. This 
is not always easy to arrange, particularly 
where the plants are to be grown under the 
shade of trees; but even though the soil 
there is not so moist as we would like, many 
of the Shield Ferns or Polystichums, the 
Broad Buckler Fern (Lastrea dilatata) and 
the Lady and Male Ferns will thrive. But 
previous to planting, the soil should be well 
and deeply dug—as deeply as the roots of 
the trees will allow—and if poor, some good 


fibrous loam, old decayed leaves and some 
short, well-rotted manure thoroughly mixed 
with it. Hardy Ferns that are grown under 
trees in this way must have generous supplies 
of water during hot weather, but this is not, 
in most gardens, difficult to arrange, and the 
results will certainly more than compensate 
the owner for the outlay. 

Where the shade is supplied by surrounding, 
not overhanging, trees, boulders of rock, 
buildings or walls, and where the soil is 
naturally moist, the many beautiful forms of 
the Hart’s-tongue Fern will thrive to per- 
fection. The variation among these is really 
wonderful, yet I must confess that few appeal 
to me more than the plain-fronded type. In 
too many the foliage seems distorted and 
far from what Nature intended this beautiful 
Fern to be. With its roots almost in"water, 
that most noble of all hardy Ferns, the 
Royal Fern, Osmunda regalis, and its dwarfer 
variety, gracilis, will make a stately feature 
in the shaded garden. One of the most 
pleasing features of a rock garden in summer 
is its moist corner bedecked with hardy 
Ferns, or the tumbling cascade, the sides of 
which are fringed with swaying, graceful, 
green fronds of perhaps that gem of hardy 
plants, the Killarney Fern, the feliage of 
which must ever be covered with a film of 
moisture to preserve it from the least 
suspicion of a drying wind. The subject is 
one that could be pursued indefinitely, so 
numerous and varied are the Ferns which are 
hardy with us; but enough has been said to 
draw attention to their usefulness and 
attractiveness at all seasons,— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








THE QUESTION OF RETAIL 
PRICES FOR FLOWERS 


In regard to the two articles in June and 
July FLOWER GROWER, that in the June 
number signed “Purchaser,” that in the 
July number signed “K. G. Kleckner,” per- 
mit me to offer a word: 

there are two sides to every question, 
I would like to suggest for consideration the 
other side. Having run through all the 
experiences of going without “ Easter bonnets 
and cloaks,” as some of your correspondents 
have stated it, I decided I would, by economy, 
get together a little fund with which to 
purchase choice flowers. I got as far as to 
get the blooms, and then came my experience 
as a seller, which point seems to have pro- 
duced so much friction in the discussions 
heretofore. I can also speak of the experience 
of others, situated as I am—with a small 
collection of flowers and some to sell. 

Having spent considerable money on a 
great many of Kunderd’s choicest Glads 
and on expensive Peonies and the cream of 
Sweet Peas and choice Irises, we started in 
to sell the blooms. Mr. Kleckner says he 
was so liberal as to give eight cents apiece, 
but when we tried to sell to our florist he 
looked over our beautiful Peonies, for which 
he would get three dollars or more a dozen, 
and offered six cents each for the blossoms. 
He was apparently doing very little buying 
until he knew where he was going to sell, so 
that his chance for loss would be very small. 

I had a choice collection of Irises, the 
cream of a fine collector’s best. The florist 
took over one hundred of the nicest blooms, 
and had the great generosity to give me the 
large sum of $1.00 for the lot. 

Then came the Glads! Glads which cost 
anywhere from $3.00 a dozen to $16 a 
hundred, and a few as high as $2 a corm, he 
made an offer of (the purchaser’s price for the 
entire Glad season) from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
hundred. These he sold for from $2.00 to 
$2.50 per dozen. Then consider Sweet Peas. 
These he required at any time convenient to 
him, with his own pick of color, and many 
days it seemed he wanted every color but 
the one that was out. The price? Thi 
cents a hundred. He retailed them for $1.50 

_ a hundred, and the grower delivered the Peas. 

Now, considering car-fare, fertilizing bills, 
labor of cultivation, with the expense of 
planting and harvesting corms, chances of 
loss during the winter, etc., I could not see 
where I was due for many additions to my 
fund for enlarging my flower collection if I 
depended on profits from sale of blooms at 
cut-throat prices. The truth of it is, I made 
none, because after a short trial I decided 
that I preferred to give my flowers to the 
sick or as bouquets to my friends and for 
church decoration. So you can see, if other 
people meet the same experience, why sellers 
are not numerous. It seems to me that 
even if our friend does mention delivery 
expenses, paper, string, and so forth, that 
florists should be able to give the grower a 
little better price and even give the purchaser a 
cheaper rate, and thus increase their sales. 

ESTELLE M. GILBERT, (N. Y.) 


PRICES OF PEONY BLOOMS 


In the July number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, under “ Wayside Ramblings,” I was 
very much impressed with the article on 
“Retail Prices of Gladiolus and Peony 
Blooms,” by K. G. Kleckner, and note what 
he says about what he thinks is a fair and 
legitimate price to pay the grower. I wish 
to say that if Mr. Kleckner paid 8 cents a 
spike and sold them for $2.00 per doz., that I 


do not call that an unfair price to the grower, 
although I do believe that 100% profit is a 
pretty good profit to make. However, what 
I wish to say is that the florists around my 
locality are only paying us 5 cents each and 
retailing same for two dollars per dozen, or 
more, and I write to ask Mr. Kleckner if he 
would blame me if I went out and spoiled 
his retail trade by unloading at 25 cents per 
dozen, the same asthe party did to whom he 
referred in his article. Now it appears that 
Mr. Kleckner is much “put out” with the 
grower who sold Glads at 25 cents per, and 
that I am much “put out” with the florists 
who will only give 5 cents per, and that if 
Mr. Kleckner and myself can get together, 
I believe we both can do a fair business for 
each other or anybody else who is interested 
in keeping the price of our product on a 
paying basis, both to the grower and the 


retailer. 
S. P. HaRDY 


BLOOMING DATES FOR GLADIOLI 


On March 22 I planted in cold frame, 
Gladiolus varieties as follows: Pink Beauty, 
Halley, Crystal White and Prince of Wales. 
They bloomed as follows: 

Pink Beauty, June 18. 

Prince of Waies, June 27. 

Halley, June 30. 

Crystal White, July 7. 

Pearl, Yellow Hammer, L’Immaculee, 
America, Pendleton, and Mrs. Francis King 
were planted March 27, and they bloomed 
as follows: 

Pearl, July 3. 

Yellow Hammer, July 7. 

L’Immaculee, July 7. 

America, July 11. 

Pendleton, July 12. 

Mrs. Francis King, July 16. . 

Pink Beauty, Yellow Hammer, and America 
did the best in the order named. The Pink 
Beauty bulbs split, and we cut a few 
more spikes than the number of bulbs planted. 

Yellow Hammer, America, Pendleton, and 
Mrs. Francis King were about equal, cutting 
about 75% spikes to the number of bulbs 
planted. Halley, Prince of Wales, Crystal 
White, L’Immaculee, and Glory of Holland 
had only a very few short spikes, making 
practically no salable flowers. 

The culture was not the most favorable 
because of the dry weather in the early part 
of June, and the inconvenience of watering 
made it practically impossible to give them 
sufficient moisture. Every one, however, 
was treated the same. 

Pink Beauty, Yellow Hammer, and America 
were about the only worth-while varieties 
that worked out on this experiment; while 
the crop of Mrs. Francis King was good, it is 
not enough earlier to pay for the space. 

B. M. LATHAM 


REMEDY FOR WORMS EATING 
GLADIOLI, AND GLADIOLUS NOTES 


I see that a subscriber of THE FLOWER 
GROWER wants to know what to doto prevent 
buds of his Gladioli being eaten and some 
spikes ruined. I had the same trouble last 
fall, so I tried a remedy which I had found 
useful in my vegetable garden. A cvop of 
Rhode Island Red Chickens, which were 
hatched on April 15, were put alongside the 
Gladiolus and Aster ground, and the result 
was surprising. After three days everything 
seemed to be cleaned up. Was expecting to 
sell the Cockerels as broilers, and some of 
them weighed over three pounds on July 16, 
but they have been of such benefit to my 
garden that they are still there. When 
pulling weeds among the Glads, insects, 
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(especially crickets), were quickly devoured 
by the Chicks, as they were right with me 
all the time. When they were well filled I 
would stop weeding until the next day. 

Cut my first spike of Prince of Wales June 
15, and by the last of June was cutting 
many varieties. Not a bud has been eaten 
so far this year, and the Aster worm, so far, 
has not bothered me, although my neighbor’s 
Asters are infested. ‘Will report later in the 
season what further results I secure. 


G. W. TARBELL, (Central New York) 


SIBERIAN IRISES—A CORRECTION 


The lady who took exception to my remarks 
about the Siberian Iris, does not understand 
the different varieties or she would not, I 
believe. I did not mention the Snow Queen, 
but said that the Siberica Alba was a dirty 
white, and that I had no place for it on my 
grounds. The Orientalis is a variety, and the 
Orientalis Snow Queen another variety. The 
Snow Queex is a fine large white, and I have 
always admired it, but it has one fault, and 
that is that after growing three years or 
more without dividing, it loses its roots, and 
many of the plants will hardly have a root 
on them when taken up. If it had the root 
system of the Superba it would be much more 
profitable for permanent planting. I did not 
say that I did not like the Siberian Iris, but 
did say that the Orientalis would not bloom 
well in our good Minnesota soil. Small plants 
of Superba will produce more flowers than 
the Orientalis no matter what size the clump 
is. 

Wius E. FRYER 


IRIS—CATERINA 


Permit me to comment on the theories of 
Mr. Horace G. Keesling, President of the 
Flower Lovers’ Club, and his attitude toward 
my objections to planting the Iris Caterina 
for general cultivation. Because Caterina 
does well in California, is not a good reason 
for experimenting with this variety in most 
parts of the country. If the members of the 
Flower Lovers’ Club never got any bloom from 
Caterina, their smiles would not be evident, 
and there would be chagrin instead. As to 
my variety of Caterina not being true, the 
fact that my stock came direct from Deans 
is good evidence that I made observations on 
the true quill. But there is more than that. 
My Iris catalogue literature on the Iris 
situation, and articles on the Iris in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, should certainly carry 
conviction to all, that I understand my busi- 
ness fairly well and know a few things about 
Irises. 

As to my being afflicted with an unnecessary 
dislike for Caterina, I will say that I have no 
use for an Iris that does not earn its board, 
by not giving any bloom. There are too 
many other Irises that succeed under ordinary 
cultivation, over a wide range of country, to 
waste time on such an unsatisfactory one as 
Caterina. If my articles on Caterina were 
read more carefully, it would be noticed that 
I plainly and clearly stated that Caterina 
was not satisfactory for general cultivation, 
and it was specifically stated that this variety 
is better adapted to California and other 
warm sections of the country. Surely this 
should be plain enough to anyone who can 
run as well as read. 

For the benefit of new readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, I will repeat some of the 
assertions and views and good evidence that 
were included in my articles concerning 
Caterina. 1 have tried out Caterina thoroughly 
on different soils, and all locations were well 
drained, and to this day this variety not only 
does not bloom, but barely makes any growth. 
I have offered plants of Caterina to visitors, 
but they did not want to bother with such a 
poky Iris. So far I have had only one good 
report on this variety and have had and am 
still receiving unfavorable reports of its 
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behavior. One of the largest Iris growers 
personally told me that he could not grow it, 
and yet he offers it for sale. Another grower 
wrote me that “Caterina was no good.” I 
could go on and cite experiences from other 
localities; but I contend that the evidence is 
against Caterina for general cultivation, and 
that seems to be enough, except those who 
are beating about the bush and trying to 
obscure the situation by attempting to show 
that I criticised the bloom of Caterina without 
sufficient grounds. They cannot find a single 
instance where I said the bloom of Caterina 
was not beautiful. 

As to anyone being sorry that he accepted 
my judgment and failed to include Caterina 
in his order, the chances are that, outside of 
California, he will be chagrined if he accepts 
Mr. Keesling’s judgment instead of mine. 
“Enough said.” 

H. W. GROSCHNER 


THE BLUE HYDRANGEA 


Hydrangea Otaksa, commonly grown in 
tubs from Philadelphia north, for porch 
decoration, and outdoors southward, is 
normally a pink flowered plant of a semi- 
herbacious nature. Here in Washington, 
(D.C.), the ideal place to grow them is on 
the east or north side of fence, wall or house, 
a deeply dug, and moisture retaining 
soi 


In order to obtain blue flowers it is neces- 
sary to introduce into the soil a little lump 
alum (several pieces) or iron rust. If these 
are put in, in a rather irregular manner, 
leaving one side of the plant free of this 
material, one is apt to obtain bloom of 
irregular coloring, blending from all blue to 
blue tinted pink and then to pink. Often 
certain soils are rich in soluble iron, and the 
flowers come blue with great regularity. 

The plants are easily propagated from 
cuttings or from the thick, y leaves. 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 





HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS 
(“BLUE HYDRANGEA”) 


“T. B. T.” (page 154 of THE FLOWER 
GROWER) makes inquiry concerning the 
blue Hydrangea. Doubtless the shrubs seen 
at Old Point and elsewhere are forms of 
Hydrangea hortensis, of which the variety 
Otaksa is most widely known and catalogued. 
It is an exceptionally satisfactory plant where 
it can be grown and bloomed, and will suc- 
ceed much farther north than Old Point if 
given just the environment it needs. There 
are many fine specimens of it about Wash- 
ington, D. C., growing and blooming in the 
open, and farther north it is successfully 
handled as a tub plant wintered over in the 
cellar. The roots are sufficiently hardy to 
winter over in the north out-of-doors, but the 
tops are killed down, and as the bloom is all 
produced from strong wood, mostly terminal 
buds, there will be none of the fine clusters 
of white, pink or blue flowers and it becomes 
only a foliage plant; but valuable even so, 
for the foliage effect is very good. 

In the latitude of Washington, Hydrangea 
hortensis is the one best plant for the north 
side of buildings since it must have shade to 
reach perfection. Planted elsewhere, its 
broad, rank leaves will droop in the hot sun 
of mid-afternoon despite any amount of 
watering, and in sunny positions the top is 
almost certain to be winterkilled every year, 
whereas on the north side it will survive 
nearly all of our winters and give a wealth 
of wonderful bloom all through the summer. 

There are a number of named varieties 
differing in flower and foliage to some degree, 
but all showing variability of flower color 
that fluctuates with soil content. Iron filings 
added to the soil are said to induce the 
change from white or pink to blue. Probably 
many other substances also affect the color- 
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ation, and slips grown from a fine blue plant 
may come pink in its new setting or vice 


versa. 
J. M. S. 


IRIS ROOT ROT 


I take it that the disease described on page 
32 in your February 1921 issue, by J. Marion 
Shull, under the above name, is that which 
we have here in England, and which Dr. 
Massee (of Kew) says is caused by the 
Bacillus omnivorus. If that be so, then it 
ought to be made known that this is a rather 
unusual instance if a disease caused by bac- 
teria flourishing in soil which contains sxffi- 
cient lime to make it distinctly alkaline in 
action. 

At Kew it was found that the application 
of lime favored the disease. I have found 
that it is certainly no cure, and have used 
Massee’s remedy——Acid Superphosphate of 
Lime—with success. I do not think you 
need fear infection from imported rhizomes 


from this country. There’s “nothin’ doin’. 
E. Horton, (England) 





INCONTESTABLE AND PROPHETESSE 


The descriptions of these two varieties 
to be so much alike, that I was 
anxious to test them together this year. The 
former has been a great favorite of mine 
for some years, but I had never seen the 
latter. They are now in bloom. J 
is some days earlier, and is purer in the 
whites and has less yellow around the red 
blotch on the lower petals. The foliage is 
broader and taller. Prophetesse has the upper 
petals heavily tinted with carmine, and the 
flowers are not so well shaped or so well 
placed on the spike. 
SMILAX 


ARTEMISIA LACTIFLORA 


We should like to say a good word for 
Artemisia lactiflora, a somewhat recent intro- 
duction of Mr. E. H. Wilson’s. This makes 
a handsome crown of rich green, finely- 
divided foliage early in the spring, and then 
sends up vigorous shoots, four feet or more 
in height, giving a distinguished columnar 
effect. Well-branched plumes, ten inches or 
more in length, are then put forth, that look 
their best very late in the fall. The aromatic 
odor is somewhat like Almond. The plant 
makes a striking companion to Buddleia. 
We have found good soil, free watering, and 
soapsuds to agree with it. en 


CHECK LIST OF PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 


I was pleased to see Mr. Krelage’s list on 
page 128 of the July issue, and hope that 
other raisers may also be induced to send 
you any other corrections that may be 
necessary. Duplicate names create confusion, 
and it is only by bringing them together in 
the columns of the press that a reliable list 
can be compiled. 








SMILAX 


Beech Trees 


The Arboretum is fortunate in having in 
its collection eight of the ten species of Beech 
trees which have been discovered up to the 
present time and are recognized by botanists. 
They are Fagus grandifolia of eastern North 
America, F. ferruginea of Europe, F. orien- 
talis of southwestern Asia, F. longipetiolata, 
F. Engleriana and F. lucida of western China, 
and F. Sieboldii and F. japonica of Japan. 

Fagus grandifolia differs from the other 
spécies, so far as they are known here, in the 
habit of sometimes producing stems from the 
roots; these often grow into small trees 
which form dense thickets around the parent 
trunk. The bark of all the species is smooth 
and pale, but that of the American tree is 
paler, at least, than that of the European 
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tree, and the pale blue-gray bark of the stems 
and large branches make this tree in winter 
one of the most beautiful inhabitants of the 
forests of eastern North America. The 
American Beech is a common tree from 
eastern Canada to Florida and eastern Texas, 
and to Minnesota and Oklahoma. At the 
north it grows on uplands and mountain 
slopes, and often forms pure forests of con- 
siderable extent ; southward the Beech varies 
from the northern tree in its thicker, less 
coarsely toothed leaves, and in the shorter 
and less crowded prickles on the fruit (var. 
caroliniana), and often grows on the bottom 
lands of streams or the borders of swamps. 
At the north the Beech is rarely more than 
seventy or eighty feet tall, but at the south 
it is taller, and in the Mississippi valley on 
the rich loess of northern Louisiana and 
western Mississippi, it is often a magnificent 
tree a hundred and twenty feet high with a 
tall trunk from three to four feet in diameter, 
and a fit associate of the great evergreen 
Magnolia (M. grandiflora), which also grows 
in this soil to its greatest size. Planted by 
itself in the open ground, the American 
Beech does not grow well, and rarely makes 
a handsome specimen, but does best when 
many trees are planted so close together 
that the lower branches are killed and tall 
trunks formed.—Arnold Arboretum Bulletin 


THE GLADIOLUS 


Gladiolus —Dorothy McKibbin 


(Subject of illustration on our front cover page.) 


Originated by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, 
Ind. This variety was purchased by 
John H. McKibbin, Gedkan, Ind., in 
1914. It was named after his daughter, 
Dorothy, in 1918, and was introduced 
> the trade during the season of 1918- 


19. 

Dorothy McKibbin has been tested by 
florists and pronounced first class for 
forcing purposes. It has long, straight, 
wiry stems, the flowers growing well 
out of the foliage. It is extremely early, 
elegantly ruffled and of a most beautiful 
shade of pink. It has a pure apple 
blossom tinted throat, blending to a 
bright pink around the outer edges of 
the petals. It has a wide open flower 
with many open at a time. 

















Bulblets of Gladiolus Le Marechal Foch 
planted March 22. Photograph July 6. 

The little girl is holding a yardstick and 
the lower side of her hand is on the 24 inch 
mark. The top of the yardstick is resting 
on the soil in the cold frame. 

Pretty good evidence of the vigorous 
growth of Le Marechal Foch under trying 
weather conditions. Apparently many of 


the bulblets will throw salable flower spikes. 
(Photograph by Willis E. Chase, Mans- 
field, Mass.) 
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Editorial Notes 

This has been something of a sum- 
mer of disappointments in the garden, 
as the weather conditions have been so 
unusual. The intense heat of July 
made work in the garden practically 
impossible for those who had other 
duties that simply had to be done. 
Then the long drouth made transplant- 
ing very difficult, so that Head Lettuce, 
Kohlrabi, etc., did not thrive well. 

The more comfortable days of August 
had to be devoted to a tussle with the 
weeds that had gotten a big start and 
bade fair to win out, especially among 
the perennials. - 

It is so much harder to pull up big 
weeds than little ones and the process 
is much more harmful to the crops, 
whether flowers or vegetables. Weeds 
with large roots dislodge considerable 
dirt, often taking with them some 
precious plant unless great care is taken 
to prevent it. 

Nevertheless, if there are any weeds 
left in your garden, go at them bravely, 
especially after each shower when the 
ground is mellow. A big showing can 
be made even with an hour’s work. 
Every weed that goes to seed means 
scores, if not hundreds, for another 
year. 

Many amateur gardeners report that 
they simply had to give up this year, 
because of the prolonged intense heat. 
The consequence will be added fall 
work. However, one can stand extra 
labor when the days are cooler. 

The many cool daysin August helped 
a lot. 


Why do we so seldom see the Hibis- 
cus in our gardens? It is a pity, as 
they are so beautiful, and, if one may 
trust the catalogues, very hardy and 
easily cared for. The blossoms are 





very showy and the season of bloom 
long. 
Hollyhocks were a disappointment 


this year. Many had winterkilled and 
what remained blossomed in early July 
and were soon gone. Very few were 
seen that had reached anything like 
normal height. 

Phlox picked up after the rain came 
in August and did pretty well. The 
perennial Phlox should be planted in 
good sized clumps and seems to do 
best if pretty well shaded by other 
plants. Plenty of water is needed or 
the leaves will shrivel and become very 
unsightly. They must also be well 
fed, especially in the spring. Sheep 
manure seems to make them grow well. 





This has also been 4 season of dis- 
appointments for Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Wren. Their first eggs failed to hatch. 
Then they fixed up the nest a bit and 
started again, but, after a week or so, 
Jimmie’s merry voice was missed and 
nothing more has been seen of them, 
(Aug. 9). Occasionally chirping Wren 
notes are heard among the bushes. 
There are, however, other Wrens in 
the neighborhood, so whether the 
chirps come from ours or the neighbors’ 
pets we cannot tell. 

Jimmie and Jennie brought out a 
family later than this last year. For 
at least two weeks nothing has been 
seen of either around their house or 
even in the garden. They have appar- 
ently given up all hopes of a family 
this season. We wonder if they are 
as disappointed as their human friends. 
Although we got some fair photos of 
them last summer, we had counted on 
better success this year. 


Useful Hints for September 


This is the month when we must 
begin looking forward to another year. 
Perennial seedlings must be set out 
early that they may get well settled 
before cold weather sets in. Bulbs 
that may have been taken up in the 
spring should be replanted now. New 
ones are usually not delivered before 
October, but late fall work can be 
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lightened by getting in those already 
on hand. 

Perennials that have finished bloom- 
ing can be divided and many necessary 
changes in the hardy borders made. 





Either this month or next, a cold 
frame (if you haven’t one) can be got- 
ten ready, and in October many seeds 
planted for early spring use. 

Lettuce self-sows easily, and seeds 
scattered this fall in a cold frame will 
give an early supply of it. 

Many perennials can be sowed, too, 
amd why not such annuals as early 
Cosmos, Calendulas, Batchelor’s But- 
tons, and others that often self-sow? 
Probably many seeds rot during the 
winter and spring, but enough will live 
through to repay one’s trouble and 
give bloom earlier than spring sowing. 

It may not be well to get seeds of 
amnuals in before October, as you do 
not want them to sprout until spring. 
We find that Cherry Tomatoes self-sow 
very freely and supply large plants 
almost as soon as those started in the 
house. Why not try those in the cold 
frame? They are so pretty on salads. 





Late blooming perennials, like Japa- 
nese Anemones and Christmas Roses, 
should not be disturbed in the fall. 
Spring is the time for moving them. 





Weeding must not be given up, but 
be careful in the hardy borders. 
Probably there are hundreds of tiny 
seedlings unless blossoms were cut as 
soon as they faded. Any varieties that 
were allowed to go to seed have in all 
probability supplied a good crop of 
self-sown seedlings which professionals 
tell us are stronger plants than those 
raised by hand. It is unfortunate that 
so many of these are lost. 

Why, for instance, sow Delphinium 
seed when there is already a nice little 
supply within a radius of two feet from 
your old plants? Of course if different 
varieties are desired, it is a different 
muatter. 





It is not too early to begin putting 
out food for the birds, especially suet. 
The fall migration will soon begin, and 
as food grows scarce some fall and 
winter birds may visit our gardens and, 
firding their wants supplied, decide to 
stay on. 

Now is also a good time to put up 
new houses. And do not forget to 
clean out the old. Birds prefer a clean 
home. 

A word in regard to new houses: Do 
not make or buy fancy ones. They 
may please the eye of man, but as their 
primary object is to please the desired 
feathered tenants, they must be con- 
structed from plans approved by them. 

Anyone giving a little thought to 
the subject would naturally decide what 
careful observers have proved to be 
true; that is, that the bird house which 
most nearly imitates the natural or 
“wild” nesting place is the most 
acceptable. 

Birds that build in a hole in a tree 
like an imitation limb and hole, with 
the inside as nearly like the one they 
would dig out as possible. 
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There are very few natural nesting 
places left in the cities for this class 
of birds. They can only excavate a 
hole in a partially decayed tree or 
stump, and careful gardeners do not 
allow their trees to 
If, perchance, a cavity ap 
dentist” is called and the nice little 
nesting place is treated and filled, per- 
haps much to the disappointment of 
some young feathered bridal pair, who 
had been hopefully eying the spot for 
a desirable home. 


Remember that the Cardinal Flower 
(Lobelia Cardinalis), and its blue cousin, 
the Giant Lobelia, make their growth, 
from which comes next year’s bloom, 
in the late summer and early autumn, 
so be careful not to dig around where 
the little rosette of leaves is coming. 
The new growth is close to the ground 
and has such short roots that it is easily 
dug up and destroyed. : 

ardinal Flowers do best in the wild 
flower corner which sensible peopie let 
alone as much as possible. A littlewoods’ 
earth may be carefully scattered around 
off and on, and an occasional garden 
weed must be dispatched. Otherwise, 
let the wild flower patch take care of 
itself. It is an interesting spot, as one 
never knows what may appear next in 
it. 








The ——— bed would like a top 
dressing of old manure this month. 

If anew Asparagus bed is anticipated, 
now is the time to start it. One very 
successful gardener has his Asparagus 
in hills or mounds, about four roots to 
a hill. Four or five hills supply the 
family. This way saves room, and the 
ordinary bed requires considerable 
space. 


__ Is your hardy border running out and 
the plants not blooming as they did? 
Probably they have exhausted the soil 
and are lanquishing for want of food. 
Perennials must be dug around and 
fertilized every year if they are going 
to thrive. Care needs to be taken not to 
kill the roots by getting the fertilizer 
too close. It should be dug well into 
the ground but must not touch the 
plants. 

The popular idea is, to have a beauti- 
ful garden with little or no trouble, just 
— a hardy border, and all is over 

ut the pleasure of looking at or gather- 
ing the blossoms. There are no sine- 
cures in the gardening line. 

A hardy border may be well started, 
but unless it is kept up and cared for 
by feeding, spraying, and every few 
pee separating where clumps have 

ome too thick, its beauty will 
gradually grow less and less, the plants 
running out and finally dying of neglect. 

Then again, a hardy border never 
“stays put.” Changes are constantly 
suggesting themselves to the owner. 
These should have been jotted down 
in a note-book from time to time. Now 
has come the time for putting into 
effect most of these changes. Through 
September and early October any of 
the spring and summer bloomers can 





be moved to more desirable locations. 
Will a border ever be just right? 
Probably not for the enthusiast. 





Who can advise us how best to care 
for perennial Phlox? We would be 
en of help. In the country such 

utiful big clumps are seen, while in 
the city, even at its best, the bloom is 
very inferior and many plants are an 
utter failure. 


We have been weeding (Aug. 15) and 
many surprises were ours. First, the 


dark pink Japanese Anemone, which 
never has done well and did not appear 
at all this spring, was discovered to 
have sent forth two or three tiny leaves. 
Then several fine plants of Foxglove 
were found (self-sown) which made our 
hearts rejoice, as hundreds of seedlings 
winterkilled. Other supposed failures 
came to light; a very tardy arrival to 
be sure. It is not safe to dig up every- 
thing in the garden, thinking they are 
weeds, and the location where seeds 
are planted should be marked very 
carefully. 


Peonies for the Garden; Peonies for the House 


BY PROF. A. P. SAUNDERS, Sec’y American Peony Society, in The Garden News 


HE PEONIES that are to be found in 
most gardens are not a pleasure either 
to sight or to any other sense. 

There is a reason for this. In order to 
have good Peony blooms it is necessary to 
have plants of good varieties, and to do this 
requires the use of the mind. The instinctive 
human reaction seems always to be towards 
taking someone else’s selection of sorts, or, 
worst of all, simply keeping the old plants 
that happened to be in the garden from long 
ago. How often one hears this said: “ What 
do you do to your plants to get such fine 
blooms; my plants don’t bloom like that.” 
The answer is that you cannot expect to get 
first rate blooms from third rate sorts. Men 
do not gather figs of thistles. 

Therefore, the first right step towards hav- 
ing good Peonies is likely to be by throwing 
away those that are already there. Even if 
you bought varieties yourself and they 
turned out to be bad ones, they should be 
ruthlessly discarded, however much you 
may feel that that reflects on your intelligence. 
In my own experience, which has not been 
on a very large scale, I have probably thrown 
away at least a hundred named sorts; and 
of course some of the larger growers have 
gone much further than that. Mr. Peterson, 
of Chicago, says he has tried out about 1400 
kinds, and now grows only eighty. It 
is likely that out of the 2,000 or more 
named kinds that have been put on the 
market at least three-fourths could be dis- 
carded with advantage. 

It takes some nerve to dig up a big plant 
that has been in possession of the ground 
for perhaps twenty-five years. But you 
should brace yourself to the resolve; and I 
think the best time is when the object is in 
full bloom, for if you let this time go by, 
you will weaken later with the thought that 
perhaps it was not so bad after all. 

If you have no Peonies in your garden to 
begin with, you will be spared these troubles, 
and will be ready to proceed to the next 
ones. 

Those who fail to get pleasure from 
their Peonies—assuming that they have good 
varieties—probably owe this to their having 
neglected the plants either before or after 
they were planted. What I mean by neglect 
beforehand is a failure to make good prepar- 
ation for them in advance. It is not enough 
in setting a Peony to scratch off a thin surface 
of good soil and lay the root on a nasty, raw 
subsoil. If you intend to plant Peonies in that 
way it were better not to begin. It is an 
absolute condition of success that the plants 
should be given good rich soil about the 
roots. The root system of a Peony does not 
spread out very far. It forms rather a com- 
pact bundle of tubers and rootlets, at most 
three or four feet across and somewhat less 
in depth. Therefore the soil should be good 
and nourishing through an equivalent area. 
But even with the most adequate and 





careful attention in preparing the soil, we 
may still fail to enjoy our Peonies if we do 
not know what to do with them when they 
bloom. 

I do not really think the Peony is always a 
very successful garden ornament, even when 
well grown. Some kinds do make a very 
effective showing out-of-doors; this is 
especially true of the Japanese sorts and 
some of the European kinds that have not 
developed too many petals, particularly 
among the white colored sorts. But the 
flesh colors and light pinks and those varieties 
with yellow or cream color in them, suffer 
such disastrous changes under the influence 
of sunlight that the flowers often cease to have 
any attractive quality after about a day in the 
open, unless the sky happens to be overcast. 
As for the full pinks, most of them are 
unsatisfactory in color, and look less well 
outside than in, and also look worse as they 
get older; while the dark reds, brilliant as 
they undoubtedly are, generally turn either 
= or black after exposure to bright sun- 

ight. 

What I am coming to is this: If you wish 
to plant the Peony for garden effect, you 
must choose a very different set of varieties 
from those which you would select if you 
plan to enjoy your flowers mostly indoors. 
The big prize-winning varieties belong almost 
all to the sorts that suffer out-of-doors, either 
from fading or from the fact that the stems 
are not rigid enough to support the heavy 
masses of petalage, and very often from both 
of these troubles. A bioom like Therese, 
which represents the high-water mark in 
Peony development today, is of a most lovely 
pink color when fresh, and keeps its color 
perfectly if the flowers are cut early in their 
history; but even with such a sort as this, 
the blooms, if left on the plant and exposed 
for several days to bright sunlight, fade to a 
white which is really not very attractive. There 
are other light colored kinds which become 
worthless after half a day in the bright sun, 
while if the buds are cut young and developed 
indoors, they give blooms of most lovely 
coloring. 

I think, therefore, that we should pay more 
attention in making a choice of Peonies for 
our gardens, to the use we mean to make of 
the plants after they are established. Those 
whe are planting mainly for garden effect 
will do well to keep to the single, semi-double 
and Japanese types, or to the doubles that 
are not too heavy. I would suggest for such 
purposes, beginning with the earliest sorts, the 
species Peonia wittmanniana or the hybrids 
on it which have been produced by Lemoine. 
These are listed in the catalogues as Witt- 
manniana hybrids. The blooming time of 
the species as well as of the hybrids in this 
latitude is about May 20-25. Their season 
is short, but they are so beautiful when in 
bloom that they are very well worth having. 
Then come the officinalis sorts, of which the 
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old double crimson is very common in cottage 
gardens throughout Central New York. It 
is a plant not to be despised for garden effect 
on account of its really fine bright color, but 
it is a pity that we never see in gardens any 
of the other named officinalis kinds, for 
some of them are brilliant and effective 
plants. The single crimsons with yellow, or 
crimson, or striped petaloids in the center, 
are particularly good. 

Blooming at the same time with the offi- 
cinalis kinds come the tree Peonies, match- 
less for beauty whether as plants in the 
garden or for cut flowers. There is no space 
here in which to give details regarding their 
cultivation ; suffice it to say that they are not 
easy plants to grow successfully, but that they 
are always worth growing nomatter how many 
discouragements and disappointments one 
may meet with in ing them. Taking them 
all in all, I consider them the most beautiful 
flowering plants I know of. 

After them we come to the Chinese Peonies 
proper—“ Peonies” in the common accepta- 
tion of the word. I would recommend in this 
group, for garden effect, La Rosiere, semi- 
double white ; Schroeder. fuli double 
white ; Primevere, white and creamy yellow ; 
Albiflora The Bride, single white; ——— 
Verdier, \arge flat light pink ; Edouard Andre, 
a fairly good dark red; Duchess de Nemours, 
white; Grandifiora, light pink; Maud L. 

Richardson, light pink; also almost any of 
the Japanese type; Philomele, for instance, 
pink and yellow ; Mikado, crimson with red 
and yellow petaloids; and almost any of 
those which have white outer petals and 
yellow centers are good. All of these are 

inexpensive sorts, none of them being of the 
aamuar of exhibition blooms or particularly 
desirable for the cut flower trade. 

When we come to consider Peonies from 
the other point of view, and tosselect those 
which are adapted for cut flowers rather 
than for the garden, we encounter what we 
might call the fashionable and exclusive 
group. Here we find the granilest blooms 
that have yet been developed. Of many of 
them there is not nearly enough stock to go 
round, so the prices are correspondingly 
high ; but for some of these rare and high 
priced sorts we can, if we must economize, 
find varieties that are pretty fair substitutes— 
“something nearly as good.” 

For example, Le Cygne and Kelway’s 
Glorious are a pair of whites which stand 
unrivalled, and sell at from $20 to $30 a root; 
and yet Albatre or Avalanche, Duchess de 
Nemours, Baroness Schroeder, James Kelway, 
Marie Lemoine, Festive maxima, ali run up 
nearly into the same class. In flesh pinks 
Therese and Lady Alexandra Duff and Tour- 
angelle are supreme in a group which 
includes cheaper sorts of almost equal beauty, 
such as Milton Hill, Rosa Bonheur, Eugenie 
Verdier, Venus, Madame Emile Gaile. 

In rose-pinks we have nothing today that 
excels Richardson’s Grandiflora, Asa Gray, 
Reine Hortense, Sarah Bernhardt, Maud L. 
Richardson ; and any of these are to be had 
for a moderate price. In pink and cream 
Jeanne d’Arc, an old and cheap sort, is to my 
mind the best we have. 

In dark reds you may, if you wish, pay 
from $10 to $25 for Madame Gaudichau, 
Philippe Rivoire, Longfellow, or Mary Brand, 
or $5 for M. Martin Cahuzac ; but at lower 
prices you may have Adolphe Rousseau, 
Grover Cleveland, Felix Crousse, and from 
these you will get almost as good color and 
quite as much bloom. 

Among the so-called yellows there are two 
that stand far ahead of anything else, namely, 
Primevere and Laura Dessert ; the only sub- 
stitutes for these would be Candidissima, 
Solfatare, or similar kinds; not nearly so 
good, I must confess, yet good enough to 
have and well worth growing 

Noone, therefore, should despair of having 





fine Peonies on the ground of expense. If 
you must have absolutely the best, then you 
must pay for them. But the principal reason 
why many gardens lack good sorts is not to 
be found im their cost ; it lies, as I have said 
above, in the fact that so many of us prefer 
to keep old bad kinds simply because we 
happen to have clumps of them already 
flourishing in our borders and we have not 
initiative enough to take the spade in hand 
and do our duty. 


Floral Treasure Trove of the Garden 


By Mary Horrocks BALCH 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


One of the joys of the thrifty gar- 
dener is finding the seedlings which, 
like Topsy, have “just growed.” Ina 
truly tidy garden, no doubt these acci- 
dents would be less frequent, but some 
of my most beautiful masses of bloom 
have apparently just happened. 

Eight years ago, I sowed Shirley 
Poppies and have been enjoying them 
ever since. Through June and most 
of July, they make the garden glorious. 
One year they pushed themselves in 
among a long row of Delphiniums, and 
never was there a more gorgeous show 
than the blue of the Larkspurs mingled 
with the Poppies’ pink and red. They 
spring up everywhere; salmon-pink 
faces r through the ‘Gypsophi a, a 
pe avender rubs elbows with a 

illarney Rose, a pure white one tries 
to keep pace with the Corn, and in the 
midst of the Potato patch stands a 
single red plant wiith dozens of flowers. 
Though a few pale s tragglers hang on 
till frost, by August their glory has 
de and I gather up the dry 
stalks by the bushel. 

For some years the Calendulas 
flourished almost as gaily as the 
Poppies, but now they have turned 
temperamental and blossom only stin- 
gily, though planted and watered and 
tended with the utmost care. 

This year I have a great mass of 
Calliopsis, brown and gold, entirely 
self-sown. It makes a wonderful show, 
lighting up a corner by the climbing 
Rose, American Pillar, whose glossy 
leaves form a beautiful ‘background for 
the fairy blossoms on their thread-like 
stems. 

When I first started my garden, I 
bought some plants of the annual Lark- 
spur from a neighboring florist. They 
are still with me and have developed a 
new variety, pink flecked with blue. 
While not so prolific as the Poppies, 
they are very satisfactory and have the 
advantage of being transplanted easily. 

The Nigella or Love-in-a-Mist, comes 
year after year without replanting, 
and, unlike some of the other self-sown 
ones, always in the same spot. 

I am having my first real success 
with Cosmos this year. There are two 
of the feathery clumps just now break- 
my into bud. They have grown from 

andful of tiny seedlings, self-sown 
in a neighbor’s garden, and handed 
over the fence one morning in May. I 
am hoping that they will like the - i 
tion and decide to stay. 

The Sweet Alyssum is another annual 


which seems to like my garden, and 
every spring I search the beds and 
borders for the tiny plants, which later 
form such fragrant mats of green and 
white. 

Here are, you see, a goodly company 
of annuals, and the garden would be 
sad indeed without them. 

Of the biennials there are three which 
seem to have come to stay. The Lunaria, 
or Honesty, never fails to arrive, though 
not in great numbers. Its magenta 
flowers are a joy in the early spring, 
and everyone loves the shining seed- 
pockets which stay with us all through 
the winter. 

The Foxglove is an ever faithful 
friend, seeding itself most generously. 
They came to grief last winter for the 
first time in my garden. But they 
have gathered together a goodly com- 
pany for next year, and we can only 
pray for a favorable winter, for we 
can ill afford to lose the graceful stalks 
which are one of the glories of the June 
garden. 

There is a yellow Coneflower, some- 
times called the Black-eyed Susan, 
which grows for me like any wicked 
weed. I pull out thousands of the tiny 
roots in the spring, for it grows so tall 
and bushy that everything that gets in 
its way must suffer. But it sets the 
garden ablaze when other flowers are 
scarce. 


Except for the Hollyhock, the peren- 
nials are not so generous. The Holly- 
hock is almost a pest, usurping both 
path and lawn as well as the borders. 

Sometimes a whole colony of baby 
Delphiniums appear near the sheltering 
leaves of the parent plant, but they 
seldom come to maturity. I think the 
slugs devour them in the night. 


Last fall, for the first time, the Platy- 
codons were allowed to go to seed, and 
in the spring hundreds of the little 
plants were clustered about the old 
ones. They have not grown very large, 
but I am hoping they will take a start 
as the fall comes on. 

This completes the list of the 
treasures I find in my garden, but they 
are only one of the many joys of a 
gardener’s year. 


The Legend of the Rose 


In days of long ago, when elves and fays, 
Held revel high, in forest glade and glen ; 
There came one night, a lover all forlorn 
Whom favor sought of them. 

“* My lady wishes for a flower,” he said, 

“* That’s like none other, fairest to be seen. 
I know not where to seek, so come to you 
To beg the help of your most gracious queen.” 


The queen then bade her subjects go and seek, 
The fairest things of earth and bring to her. 


They brought the green of the deep forest shade, 
The breath of morn, before the coming day, 

The tinted rays of sunset in the West, 

The Nightingale’s sweet lay ; 

The jeweled dew upon the meadow grass, 

The incense of a humble, contrite prayer, 

All these they fashioned in one perfect form, 
And called it queen of flowers, the Rose so fair. 


Mrs. REYNOLD F. HAMANN 
(In Utica Daily Press) 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


(Continued from August issue) 


boxes contain nearly 3000 names of Gladioli. 

A request was made of all known growers and in- 
troducers for their catalogues, but in a number of 
cases the catalogues have not been received. 

The list has been prepared according to the infor- 
mation received and available from all sources, and 
is no doubt inaccurate in many cases as to origin and 
date of introduction. The list will be corrected on 
receipt of authentic information from any reader. It 
is intended to publish this list in sections, and a list of 
corrections and additions will be published from time 
to time. 


[Written expressly for The Flower G rower] a 


If “Originators” ot “Introducers’’ would send me 
lists or catalogues, with their introductions marked, 
before this list is published further, it would insure 
their organizations being properly listed. 

Where no information could be procured as to 
origin, the name of the grower firs: listing it and the 
date according to the catalogues available has been 


name some of his seedlings, and the question 

immediately arose, ““Have these names already 

been used?” and a search of old catalogues was 
made, but even with this precaution it was found 
later that some names had been duplicated. 

It was soon realized that with the prospect of many 
choice seedlings coming on later to be named and in- 
troduced to the trade, that some more convenient 
way of looking up names must be provided, so a card 
index of all names procurable was started, and this 
has been added to until, at the present time, the 


Tas: YEARS AGO the writer commenced to 


given. 

This list is available now to the public, and infor- 
mation will given regarding any varieties if 
stamps are enclosed for reply. 








LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 





Originator, introducer Originator, introducer 

Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Badenia Fitscher 1909 Lavender Blue Lily Kunderd 1921 Violet blue 
Baden Powell Kelway 1913 Cerise Blue Orchid Kunderd 1916 Violet blue 
Bahia Metzner 1918 Dark cherry Blushing Bride—see . 
Balanus Kelway 1913 Rosy crimson Willy Wigman 
Ballerine Kelway 1913 Rosy crimson Bluvista Austin 1916 Biuish white 
Baltimore Cowee 1910 Salmon-pink Bobolink Kunderd 1921 Orange (Prim) 
Banshee Kelway 1920 Orange-yellow (Prim) | Bohemian Brown 1921 Brownish pink 
— Sane se3 = Carmine Bonita Black 1917 White 
Barat Tr way — Crimson _ Bonny Kunderd 1921 Lavender-pink 
Barbara dane @ 1914 Orange-pink Bonny Belle Brown 1920 Salmon-pink 
Barclay Childs 1914 Rosy pink 9no Kelway 1913 Seerlet-crimson 
Baron Bissing Keur 1916 Iron color Bon Silene Tracy 1914 Salmon-cream 
Baroness nnd 1918 Deep lilac Bopeep Childs 1916 Orange-salmon 
Baron Goldstein elway 1913 Yellow Boquet Kunderd 1918 Light yellow (Prim) 
Baron Joseph Hulot Lemoine 1910 Velvety purple Bordeaux Alkemade 1916 Dark red 
Baron Komura Kelway ~ 1913 Flesh Boston Childs 1914 Searlrt 
Baron Schroder Kelway 1916 Crimson Bou-Denib Lemoine 1916 Searlvt 
Baron Staffe i ; Pale blue Bouquet D’or Stewart 1911 Cream 
Baron Welby Kelway 1913 Crimson Bouton D’Or Van Konijnen- 
Basillis Kelway 1913 Amaranth burg 1915 Yellow 
Baton Kelway 1913 Rosy crimson Bowdoin Childs 1916 Orange-scarlet 
Baucis Kelway 1913 Salmon-scarlet Brenchleyensis Youell Scarbet 
Beacon Childs 1916 Bright rose Bridal Veil Kelway 1913 Creamy white 
Beacon Metzner 1918 Bright cerise Brightness Kelway 1909 Searbet 
Beacon Fire Christy } Cherry red Brilliant Pfitzer 1910 Orarete-red 
Beatrise Kelway Kel way 1913 Rose Brilliantesse Rawson 1916 Orage 
Beatrix Gravereau 1915 White Brilliant Star Keur 1916 Scarbet 
Beatriz Michelena Diener 1921 Fiery orange Brimstone Velthuys 1916 Light yellow 
Beau_ Brocade Kelway 1916 Deep lilac Britannia Kelway 1906 Linceln red 
Beauty May 3 : Carmine-purple Brodo Kelway 1913 Crimson 
Beauty Kelway 1913 White Bronze King Grullemans 1916 Brome (Prim) 
Beckford Kelway 1916 Scarlet Bronze Queen Grullemans 1916 Dark: Bronze (Prim) 
Beethoven Pfitzer 1914 White Brooklands Kelway 1913 Bright rose 
Belle Alliance Lemoine 1916 Pale lilac Brunette Kelway 1913 Purpile-crimsen 
Belle Mauve Gravereau 1916 Pure mauve Bruno Westerbeek Velvet brown 
Ben Hur 5 Childs Light scarlet Bruno Frank Pfitzer 1914 Amaranth red 
Benjamin Harrison Kelway 1913 Orange-cerise Bubbles Diener 1921 Flesh pink 
Ben Lomond Metzner 1918 Light yellow Buckeye Kunderd 1921 Rose pink 
Bergion Kelway 1913 Salmon Buff Beauty Grullemans 1916 Orange 
Berkshire Cowee 1914 Pink Bumble Bee Kunderd 1921 Salmon-rose-pink 
Berlinia Cowee 1912 Shell pink Bunker Hill Metzner 1918 Cherry crimson 
Bernice Black 1917 Light yellow Burgh Westra Kelway 1913 Rose 
Beron Kelway 1913 Crimson Burlington Childs 1914 
Bertha Grossman 1919 Salmon pink Burne-Jones Kelway 1913 Crimson 
Bertha Kelway 1916 White Burrell Woodruff 1914 Cherry red 
Bertha Comstock Coblentz Carmine-purple Buster Brown Auten Amber-white 
Bertram Kelway 1913 Crimson Buttercup Hoeg 1915 Yellow 
Pertrex Austin 1914 Lilac white Buttercup Grullemans 1916e Golden yellow (Prim) 
Bessie Rand White Rosy pink Buttercup Kemp 1921 Deep yellow (Prim) 
Retsy Velthuys 1917 White Butterfly Cowee 1912 Maure 
Beulah Black 1917 White Butterfly Kelway 1913 Pale yellow 
Bianca Keur 1916 Scarlet Butterfly Grullemans 1916 Primrose yellow 
Ries, pane 1913 Rose , (Prim) 

icolore awson 1910 Rosy salmon q Salmon-yellow 
Big. Black Kunderd 1915 Rich red Butterfly Kunderd 1917 a, 
Big Medicine Teas Rosy pink Buzz Burbank- 
a ~~ o en 1916 o— » Wright Seariet 
Bird of Paradise wer osy pin : L. Smith 917 -pink 
Bird of Paradise Westerbeek Yellow anne nents - cqvenaee-g 
Bird of Paradise Wilmore 1917 Salmon Caddy Westerbeek 1916 Soft pink 
Bizarre Gravereau 1915 Light salmon Caimen Kelway 1913 Purple-maroon 
Bizarre Christy Lilacy white Cairo Kunderd 1917 Red 
Black Beauty Stewart 1911 Carmine-red Cajanus Grullemans 1919 Salmon 
Black ‘Bird Kunderd 1916 Very dark California Cowee 1910 se 
Black Eye Kunderd 1916 Black-red California Vos 1916 Milk white 
Black Joe Decorah 1918 Dark crimson California Giant Diener 1920 Deep lilac 
Black Meg Kelway 1913 Maroon Calvin Kelway 1913 Pale lilac 
Black Pansy Kunderd 1915 Dark red Cameleon Gravereau 1915 Slate lilac 
Black Stone Kunderd 1916 Red Cameo Kunderd 1914 Pinkish white 
Blanche Childs 1916 Lilacy white Cameo Metzner 1918 Dark coral 
Blanche Delicate Grullemans 1916 White Campfire Metzner 1918 Scarlet 
Blanchefeuer Gravereau 1910 White Canada—sce 
Bleriot Swett 1916 Salmon-red Meadowvale 
Bleuatre Vaughan 1916 Lilac-blue Canada Keur 1916 Searlet-red 
Blondine Westerbeek White Canaribird Zeestraten 1921 Sw) phur-yellow 
Blood Spot Kunderd 1916 Antique red (Prim) 
Blotched Rosella Auten Deep carmine Canary Kelway 1913 Sulphur-yellow 
Blucher Kelway 1916 Rosy red Canary Bird Childs Lemon yellow 
Blue Bird Black 1917 Blue Canary Queen Kunderd 1917 Sulphur-yellow 
Blue Celeste Grullemans 1916 True blue Candidum Austin Lilacy white 
Blue Tris Kunderd 1916 Iris blue Canicule Souchet Scarlet 

Blue Isle Kunderd 1916 Lilac blue Canning Kelway 1913 Rose 
Blue Jay Groff 1904 Lobelia blue Canonite Kelway 1920 Orange (Prim) 
Blue King Grullemans 1919 Light lilac Canopus Kunderd 1917 Yellow (Prim) 
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Originator, introducer 

Name or grower first listing it Date 
Capella Kunderd 1917 
Capri Westerbeek 1918 
Caprice Burchett 
Caprice Kelway 1913 
Capitaine Braulot Lemoine 191 
Captain Asher 

Carter er Diener 1917 

Captain Carter Kelway 1913 
Captain C. B. Tanner Childs 1914 
Captain Clive Coates Kelway 1913 
Captain Ferber Lemoine 1916 
Captain Foster Kelway 1913 
Captain Fryatt Grullemans 1919 
Captain Massenet Lemoine 1916 
Captain Sverdrup Lemoine 1916 
Captain W. L. Reeves Kelway 1913 
Captivation Miller 
Captivation Kelway 1913 
Cardinal Childs 1904 
Cardinal May 
Cardinal King Keur 1916 
Cardisun Austin 
Carlyle Kelway 1913 
Carmela Keur 191 
Carmelite Vaughan 1916 
Carmen Lemoine 1916 
Carmen Sylva rah 1918 
Carmin Keur 1916 
Carmine Brilliant Velthuys 1917 
Carminea - D. 1916 
Carnation Kelway 1913 
Carnegie Keur 1916 
Caroline Esberg Diener 1921 
Caroline Frear Burk Diener 1917 
Caruso Rawscn 190 
Casilda Gravereau 1915 
Casque D’or Lemoine 1916 
Cassandra Kunderd 1918 
Cassimir Maistre Rawson 1910 
Castle Dance Kelway 1913 
Catharina Velthuys 1916 
Cattleya Hopman 1916 
Cecil May 
Cecilia Kelway Kelway 1913 
Cedar Acres Mauve 

—see Scarsdale 
Cc. E. J. Esdaile Kelway 1913 
Cellini Kelway 1913 
Cendrea Gravereau 1909 
Cendrillon Gravereau 1915 
Ceres Souchet- 

Vilmorin 

Chalice Umpleby 
Challenge Metzner 1918 
Challenger Kunderd 1915 
Chalmus elway 1913 
Chamaeleon Pfitzer 1912 
Chamont Childs 
Chanticler Grullemans 1919 
Chari White 
Charlemagne Lemoine 1906 
Charles L. Hutchin- 

son Van Fleet 
Charles Martel 
Charlie Kohler Kunderd 1916 
Charlotte—see Mary 

Fennel 
Charlotte Pfitzer Pfitzer 1913 
Charm Kunderd 1921 
Charmer Miller 
Charterhouse Kelway 1913 
Chateau Thierry Vos 1920 
Chautauqua Red Zeestraten 1921 
Chautauqua Sunset Zeestraten 1921 
Chautauqua White Zeestraten 1971 
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Main color 
Orange-red (Prim| 
Blue 


Violet-rose 
Scarlet 
Salmon 

Rich red 
White 

Rose Neyron red 
Rose-pink 
Pale plum 
Flesh pink 
Dark red 
Cherry red 
Mauve 
Scarlet 
Creamy white 
Rosy lilac 
Scarlet 
Purple-garnet 
Red 


Deep red 
Scarlet 
ed 


Slate 


Carmine 
Carmine-rose 
Flesh white 
Wine red 
Flame scarlet 
White 


Chrome-yellow 
Salmon-buff (Prim) 
Scarlet 


Red 

Pale lavender 
Lilac-rose 
Carthamin red 
Naples yellow 


Reddish purple 
Vermilion red 
Ash tinted pink 
Violet * 


Lilacy white 

* Lilacy white 
Am. Beauty pink 
Red 


Scarlet 
Madder red 
Violet-rose 
Creamy white 
Lilacy white 
Sunrise red 


Cherry red 
Lilac-)ose 
Scarlet 


Lilac-rose 
Rose-pink 
Violet-rose 
Rose 

Cerise 
Brilliant red 
Orange (Prim) 
Pink 





Originator, introducer 

Name or grower first listing it 
Cheer Kunderd 
Cheerful Woodruff 
Cheret Lempine 
Cherokee Kunderd- 

Breck 

Cherry Diamond Woodruff 
Cherry King Kunderd 
Cherry red Auten 
Cherry Spot Kunderd 
Cherubin Lemoine 
Chicago Gravereau 
Chicago Salmon Decorah 
Chicago White Kunderd 
Chief Oshkosh MehlImann 
Chieftain Burchett 
Chiffonette Kunderd 
Chocolate Black 
Chocolate Drop Stewart 
Chris Grullemans 
Christian Schau- 

bacher Pfitzer 
Christine Margaret 

Kelway Kelway 
Christmas Candy White 
Chrysolora Rawson 
Chrysis Gravereau 
Cicely Churcher 
Cigarette Kunderd 
Cimberius Kel way 
Cincinnati Childs 
Cincinnatus Heine Kunderd 
Cinderella Metzner 
Cinnabar Kunderd 
Cinmamon Bear Kunderd 
Circe Gravereau 
Circe Kunderd 
Cissy 
Citrina Gravereau 
Clairetta Kelway 
Clara Butt Kelway 
Clara Hunt Alexander 
Clarence Kelway 
Clarese Swett 
Claret Childs 
Clarice Tracy 
Clarice Kunderd 
Claude Monnet owee 
Claude Walters Kelway 
Claudine Gravereau 
Clear Eye Kelway 
Clear Eye Vos 
Clie Kunderd 
Clown Grnilemans 
Cockatoo Kelway 
Colibri Lemoine 
Colonel A. C. Slocum Woodruff 
Colonel Alix Lemoine 
Colonel Blundle Kelway 
Colonel Dennis Boles Kelway 
Colonel Destenave Rawson 
Colonel Gillon Lemoine 
Colonel Gouraud Lemoine 
Colonel Renard Lemoine 
Colonial Metzner 
Collonade Brown 
Colors Kunderd 
Colossal Kelway 
Col. Morgan Kelway 
Columbia Childs 
Comanche Kunderd- 

Breck 

Comet Krelage 
Comet Keur 
Comet Metzner 
Comius Kelway 
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Main color 


Salmon-red 
Rose-pink 
Dark cherry 


Pale yellow 
Carmine lake 
Rich cherry 
Carmine lake 
Deep red 
Lilac 
Carmine red 
Salmon-pink 
White 
Salmon-pink 
Scarlet 

Rose 

Salmon flaked 
Reddish lake 
Velvet red 


White 


White 

White 

Golden yellow 
Canary yellow 
Pink (Prim) 
Scarlet 

Red 

Scarlet 

White 
Delicate rose 
Red 


Violet-red 
White 

Red 

Creamy white 
Canary 
Crimson 

Deep plum 
Geranium pink 
Purple-maroon 
Cerise 

Claret 
Rose-pink 
Nose Neyron red 
Violet 

Scarlet 

Rose 

Scarlet 

Scarlet 

Orange (Prim) 
Purple (Prim) 
Flesh 

Slaty lilac 
Geranium lake 
Scarlet 

Rosy cerise 
Rosy mauve 
Pale lilac 
Rose 

Scarlet 
Grenadine 
Lilac-pink 
Violet pink 
Wine maroon 
Crimson 

Flesh 

Lincoln red 


Scarlet 
Red 


Cerise 
Scarlet-crimson 





Pruning Evergreen Shrubs 


How often do we see choice shrubs spoiled 
by being cut to pieces by someone who does 
not appreciate their value! It takes years to 
grow a good specimen of some kinds, yet a 
ruthless hand may spoil its beauty in half-ar- 
hour. Some evergreen shrubs are of slow 
growth, and resent pruning much more than 
persons who are not thoroughly acquainted 
with their character have any idea. It is a 
pity to see fine specimens sacrificed. Agait, 
we often see choice shrubs planted far tco 
close together or too near walks or other 
objects, so that by the time they are inter- 
esting they have either to be moved or cut 
back, which in the latter case often spoils 
their symmetry and too frequently prevents 
them flowering. In planting shrubs, the sie 
to which they will eventually grow should le 
taken into consideration, and where thie 
space is limited those of slow growth should 
have the preference. In other instances 
ample space must be allowed for them to 
develop. Where pruning becomes necessary 
it would be far better to have the advice of 
some expert than to lop off the branches 


indiscriminately, as each species requires 
treating differently, and assome kinds resent 
pruning much more than others, it is neces- 
sary for the operator to have a knowledge 
of the plant, otherwise incalculable damage 
may be done and many years of valuable 
time lost.— Gardeners’ Chronicle 





A Dwarf Spruce 


In the May 7th issue of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of London there is a figure and 
description of a little conifer which is called 
Picea albertiana, although some doubt is 
thrown on the accuracy of the name. Picea 
albertiana is a form of the White Spruce found 
only in the Gaspé Peninsula of eastern Canada 
and in the valleys of the Black Hills of South 
Dakota and of the Rocky Mountains of 
northern Wyoming, Montana and northward, 
and chiefly distinguished from the common 
White Spruce of the east by its shorter and 
broader cones. As this tree grows or grew 
a few years ago on the borders of streams 
and lakes or in groves surrounding mountain 
meadows in northern Montana, it is one of 


the splendid trees of the continent, rising to 
the height of one hundred and fifty feet with 
a trunk from three to four feet in diameter 
and a narrow pyramidal head of slightly 
pendulous branches. A plant of a dwarf 
variety of this Spruce, a few inches high, 


was found by Professor Jack near 


’ 


in Alberta, in 1904, and from this plant has 
been raised all the specimens in cultivation. 
They are all conic in shape and very compact, 
and the largest of them, in Massachusetts at 
least, are not much more than two feet high. 
Picea glauca is now the recognized name of 
the White Spruce and this dwarf, the plant 
figured in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, has been 


named Picea 


var. albertina conica. It 


is certainly one of the most distinct of dwarf 
Spruces, and as it can be easily and quickly 
propagated from cuttings, there is no reason 
why it should not be within the reach of 
everyone interested in rock gardens, for 
which it is well suited—Arnold Arboretum 
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The Dahlia 


Dahlia Troubles 
BY PROF. J. B. S. NORTON 
(In Southern Florist) 


Few ornamental plants are more vigorous 
and free from disease than the Dahlia, but 
like all others, Dahlias have their failings, 
and the more familiar we get with them the 
greater the variety of difficulties encountered. 
Fortunately, experience brings also the know!- 
edge how to counteract them. 

In going over the list of things which in- 
terfere with Dahlia perfection, I may not 
bring much knowledge to the expert grower, 
but I may give some warnings to beginners. 
Scarcely any of the Dahlia diseases have 
been investigated by scientists, though the 
occurrence of a number are on record in 
works on plant diseases. I would be pleased 
to hear of any additional Dahlia difficulties, 
and especially to call up from the old masters 
of Dahlia culture valuable experiences in 
controlling or preventingthem. The natural 
requirements of the Dahlia are an open situ- 
ation with abundant light and air, a con- 
stant medium temperature, and water supply, 
and an easily drained but water-retaining 
soil, of moderate fertility. The horticul- 
turists’ art may enable us to improve on 
these, but the beginner will do well to keep 
as near them as possible. Probably the 
worst Dahlia disease is a constitutional 
trouble, something like the “curly dwarf” 
diseases of potatoes. The plants are dwarf, 
bushy and subject to sunburn, and with 
poor flowers or none. I first reported this 
disease in 1909. Stone published a note on 
it in Massachusetts in 1911 and others have 
discussed it since. The cause is obscure. 
It seems to be carried over in the roots, and 
there is some indication that there is less 
of it on plants grown from cuttings. It has 
been abundant in both wet and dry seasons. 

Root rots due to various causes are fre- 
quent. A species of botrytis is the most 
common root rot fungus. It is most severe 
on stored roots in moist, warm conditions, 
with poor ventilation. The fungus enters 
and breaks or cuts in the surface, but does 
not attack perfect roots, according to Dr. 
Cook, of New Jersey. who has investigated it. 
On the other hand, we have the common 
case of shriveling up and death of roots 
from too dry storage conditions. Several 
other kinds of fungi and bacteria may attack 
Dahlia roots that have been injured by too 
much water in the soil, exposure to freezing, 
or other causes, and cause rots. Another 
root trouble, which in some varieties is a 
natural characteristic, is the failure to make 
fleshy roots. Many claim that the plants 
grown from cuttings do not form natural 
roots, but it is certainly true that plants 
grown from both cuttings and seeds often 
do make full sized roots. If some one can 
find a way to develop buds from roots, as is 
done so easily with sweet potatoes, it will be 
a great advance in Dahlia propagation, but 
so far the stem seems to be the only part 
that will produce new stems, as some be- 
ginner every year learnsto hissorrow. Wind 
is the main enemy of the stem. The brittle 
stem is the most vulnerable part of the 
Dahlia, but this has been greatly improved 
by selection, the better modern varieties 
having much stronger and dwarfer stems, 
and also by cultural and pruning methods. 
But the “no stakes” goal has not yet been 
reached. 

Powdery mildew is about the only para- 
sitic leaf trouble, and it rarely does much 
damage except to the lower leaves in the 
late summer. Many varieties are not in- 
jured at all by the mildew, while others 
alongside of them may be covered with it, 
sometimes so badly as to interfere with 
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blooming. Halstead found that spraying 
with fungicides easily checked it. Wilting 
of the leaves is a symptom of too hot sun or 
of too little water in the soil, but I have seen 
wilt due to root injury from too much water 
in the soil. 

Two fungi interfering with the flowers are 
known. A phoma sometimes attacks the 
flower stems, making the flowers small or 
causing them to drop before opening. In 
1909 I found a fungus blight of the petals 
but have made no further investigation of 
it. The main flower failures are from cli- 
matic conditions. The hot sun of our sum- 
mer is disastrous. The petals wither up, or 
are badly colored, or the flowers open one- 
sided, or the growth is so soft that the flow- 
ers have no endurance when cut. Some- 
times the tips of petals and leaves are 
even dried up and killed. Choice exhibition 
flowers can be protected by a cloth cover 
overhead. This is a good precaution when 
there is danger from early frost. For the 
average Dahlia garden, however, we must 
depend on keeping back flowering till the 
hot weather is over or cutting back the 
earlier growth to get new, vigorous flower 
stems in the fall. The variation in flower 
color from deep shade to strong sun is often 
much greater than between two similar va- 
rieties. Too much shade not only gives 
lighter flowers, but may almost suppress 
flowering, as will also too rich soil or too 
deep cultivation in the blooming period ; 
but too little water and plant food may pro- 
duce the same result. Both color and double- 
ness vary so with the season that two or 
three years’ observation is necessary before 
one can know the character of a new variety. 
A heavy frost is usually the end of the 
flowering season, but frost seems to injure 
the buds least of all and they sometimes 
open after the stems and leaves are killed. 

Singleness or poor centers is said to be 
induced by excessive forcing and taking 
cuttings from weak shoots. Double varie- 
ties are also said to degenerate into single 
in more Soutkern climates; but I am in- 
clined to think that the appearance of open 
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centers under certain conditions in normally 
full double flowers is more a varietal pecul- 


_ iarity. Varieties with bad centers, or that open 


so slowly that the outer rays wither before the 
center is expanded, can best be remedied by 
substituting better ones for them. There 
are also a number of troubles due to insects 
which cannot be fully dis -ussed here. Bor- 
ers, which destroy the inside of the stem, 
or cause it to swell, grasshoppers, spotted 
Cucumber beetles and Aster beetles that eat 
the leaves and flowers, aphis, and not least in 
injury, if smallest in size, the red spider. 


Earliest Dahlias to Blossom 


The early flowering Dahlias are the 
ones that can always be relied upon to 
blossom. Thinking it may be of v: alue 
to the amateur who is unacquainted 
with the different varieties, I will men- 
tion a few of the earliest and best. 

My seedling Decorative variety, Dar- 
lene, is the earliest of the varieties 
suitable for florist’s work, being 
always one of the first to blossom in 
my fields. It is an exquisite shell pink, 
blending to white at the center, and 
blossoms from early July until frost. 
In lavender-pink probably the Decora- 
tive Dahlia, Frank A. Walker, is the 
earliest, while Madonna is the finest 
among the white shades. In deep 
reds—almost a maroon, with its large 
semi-double flowers—I have Dr. Peary. 
Mina Burgle is, without question, the 
finest of the scarlets, being a perfect 
Decorative Dahlia. In yellow, I con- 
sider Leo XIII and yellow Mons. Le 
Normand the two earliest, both being 
Decorative Dahlias of gigantic size. 
The Belle of Springfield, known as the 
smallest Dahlia grown, is another early 
one, in the Pompon class. 


J. K. ALEXANDER 








An Inexpensive Water Garden 


For the past ten years I have had a small water garden that has given me a maximum of pleasure 
with a minimum of work or trouble. My water garden is about fifteen feet long and from four to eight 


feet wide, with irregularly sha 


shore lines. It is about fourteen inches 


deep 
There i = plenty of room for three roots of Water Lilies, a few Flag Lilies Cat-tails, Marsh Mari- 


golds and a Pitcher Plant. Besides I have Water 


Poppies and Water Hyacinths. 


About fem or five small gold fish are sufficient to keep it clear of mosquito larve. 
The background is a row of Lilacs, and the pond is bordered with Irises 


the growing season. 


The photograph gives a very comprehensive idea of the appearance of thig Sto garden during «+ 


OBES, (Minnesota) 
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RHAPS it is the hot weather that 
has brought a truce to our battle 
of the twelve best. AsI swelter, 
I rather wish that you had not 
given me, heretofore a neutral, this 
opportunity to enter the lists and try 
my hand at breaking the sultry peace. 
To my mind the making of a selective 
list means not merely a naming of 
favorite varieties but the giving of 
good reasons for their appeal, and, in 
addition, good reasons why some other 
variety is not just as good. Firstly 
from an amateur’s point of view, per: 
haps it is a collector’s point of view 
you will think, rapidity of growth, 
even free-blooming qualities are not 
of prime importance; to be sure, both 
these points are of great importance 
to nurserymen, as the first has a great 
effect on price and the second on the 
mass effect, but I seem to store away 
more pleasure from a perfect stalk of 
bloom once in three years than from ten 
stalks every year. In other words, antici- 
pation and rarity are half the fun. With 
such a wild preamble, you will be pre- 
ared to salt well my selection of fine 
rises, and I might as well warn you 
that [ agree with Mr. Fryer that there 
are no twelve best, but I should add 
that there are not even twelve that I 
think could not and should not be 
improved. 
Dalmatica, the true Princess Beatrice, 
has long served as my ideal Iris. It 
has height, size, clear color, delightful 
flaring falls, sufficient branching for 
effective massing, and a substance and 
texture of the petals not to be sur- 
passed. It was long before I noticed 
that the branches were few as in most 
pallidas and that often one of the falls 
was apt to be slightly undeveloped, but 
these faults are not sufficient to de- 
throne my idol. Of very different form is 
Caterina, another favorite for many 
years, and one that has not been alto- 
gether supplanted even by Queen 
Caterina with its stronger and better, 
but, unfortunately, slightly shorter 
stem. Carthusian, too, is of similar, 
but bluer coloring, but is a_big- 
ger, coarser flower with less of the 
sheen that I value so highly. Probably 
from association only, I place Albert 
Victor and Juniata among my deep 
lavenders for their color and height 
and size, though Mandralisce, Diane, 
La Beaute, Tineae, and many more 
might do as well. If I had to choose, 
however, I should take Viola or Princess 
Royal, both quite dark and not overly 
large in flower, but charmingly pro- 
portioned. Bluet and Mrs. Alan Gray, 
one very blue, the other very pink-toned, 
are low, with well-rounded F sworn that 
come a bit early, and I rather expect 
Tom-tit to prove a dark third for this 
group and fine for the front of the 
border. Kochii and Edouard Michel, 
or possibly Caprice, have their place in 
claret tones, and Dream and Wild Rose 
are the best I have seen of the truer 
pink selfs, though I can easily picture 








more perfect ‘things than any of the 
lot. Arsace and Mlle. Schwarize suit 
me except in growth, but they are not 
as pink toned. 

In the whites, Innocenza would be 
my choice, though among the seedlings 
there is a delightful little Sprite of 
slender growth, good height, and a 
perfectly charming airy effect. The 
much prized T«j Mahal is splendid, but, 
somehow, splendid things do not appeal 
as much as charming ones,—to me a 
flower can be too strong and bold for 
real affection. 

In yellows, I must confess that 
Shekinah, with its likeness to a pallida, 
has spoiled them all, and I expect 
Moonlight and others of the same 
habit to entirely supersede the varie- 
gata yellows which often, under certain 
conditions of the atmosphere, reveal. a 
greenish, streaky tone on the falls. 
This is true, to a certain extent, of the 
old Lote Fuller and Mrs. Neubronuer, 
as well as of the newer Empire and 
Virginia Moore, fine as they all are 
under proper conditions. Of the true 
variegatas, none appeal very strongly ; 
it may be their color, but I think it is 
their sturdy, rather heavy growth, and 
then, you know, I tire of a sure bloomer. 
They have their place; Mithras is 
bright, Knysna finely branched, but of 
little better effect in mass than good 
old Hector. Some day we will have a 
new type of yellow bi-colors, yellow 
Alcazars and such like. % 

In the amcenas there is nothing that 
ranks high. We must choose between 
the thrifty Rhein Nixe, which lacks 
only asharp color contrast, the smallish 
Thorbeck and the splotched standards 
of Victorine. Probably because of their 
variegata origin, our breeders are again 
finding it difficult to develop height 
and size. 

Iregret that I have not seen Dominion 
for it must be the neglecta par excellence. 
Some of you have already jumped on 
my criticism of Othello, Monsignor and 
Perfection. 1 have seen the standards of 
Perfection discolored by wet weather, a 
serious drawback. Nine Wells I like 
thoroughly, and I can never think of 
things like Sarpedon, Lord of June, 
Azure, or Oriflamme as true neglectas, 
because they have no velvety falls. 
Some of this type I like, some not, a 
number are practically indispensable. 

I am entirely at sea among the 
plicatas; I like them all, but if but 
three were called, they would be Fairy, 
Ma Mie, and Delight, with Pocahontas 
and one of Mr. Biiss’ new ones with 
dark edgings, coming well in the rear. 
In other words, I am not strong for 
sharp contrasts. Among the colored 
plicatas, Mme. Chobaut comes first. 

There are a host of varieties that do 
not fall strictly within these classes, 
blends of every hue, some delicate, 
some weird, some richly somber, but 
an Iris, to be among my favorites, must 
have an individuality, one might almost 
say a personality, that transcends any 





character that can be described in 
mere words. -This may be derived 
from a mere matter of association, the 
memory of a gorgeous mass of Arche- 
veque, for example, or it may be an 
illusion from an unknown source. I 
get solid satisfaction from viewing Dr. 
Bernice or Jacquesiana, a coolth from a 
mass of Dalmatica or Bluet; a warm 
glow from Shekinah; a chuckle from 
the splendid substance of Sindjkhat, 
(smoky Caterina is the derivation), a 
vision of great lords from Monsignor, 
satisfaction from Caterina, (it is such a 
pee parent), a feeling of wealth untold 
rom Moa, one of Dominion’s sisters, 
and so it goes. 

But none of these reasons for liking 
will influence anyone else, and so, to 
ease your disappointment, I will give 
two lists, according to price, of what I 
consider cold bloodedly the best avail- 
able. The first is small and expensive, 
also far from representative of what 
we need, the second cheap and suf- 
ficiently broad for any garden. 

In their way, I think that Mrs. Alan 
Gray and Bluet, Shekinah, Dalmatica, 
Reverie, Tintallion, Viola, Dr. Bernice, 
Avalon, Mother of Pearl and Mme. de 
Gaudichau are hardly worth trying to 
surpass. 

or a $4.00 selection of twelve, I 
should have Dalmatica, Dr. Bernice, 
Aurea, Rhein Nixe, Her Majesty, Othello, 
Innocenza, Kochii, Florentina, Caprice, 
Naushon, and Mithras. 

I hope that you will remember, in 
reading all this, that my sister’s seed- 
lings cannot help but be in the fore- 
front of my mind; naturally they 
receive the most careful study and, 
may I add, the harshest criticism. 


A CANADIAN TWELVE BEST 


In a report from The Canadian Florist 
of June 23, upon the collection of some 
two hundred and fiftv Irises at the 
Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
there are lists given of the best twelve, 
best twenty-four and best fifty, the 
latter arranged in color groups. They 
have wisely considered the cost of the 
plants in their selection of. Florentina, 
Mrs. H. Darwin, Ma Mie, Perfection, 
Princess Victoria Louise, Iris King, 
Albert Victor, Alcazar, Chester Huni, 
Kharput, Caprice, and Jacquesiana. The 
noticeable omission of Dalmatica from 
all their lists is explained by its lack of 
free-blooming qualities under their 
conditions. 


IRIS—LORD OF JUNE 


“For the benefit of other members of The 
American Iris Society, who may not be 
familiar with the variety, I enclose a kodak 
picture of Iris, Lord of June. (We hope to 
use it for a slide. Sec’y). 

“This particular plant was planted last 
November, as one single root which started 
to bloom about May 20 and carried twenty- 
one buds on two stalks. The period of 
bloom was extraordinarily long; new flowers 
opening up for about three weeks. 

“The color of the bloom is as described, 
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and the size, height and strength and length 
of blooming season are so good that I believe 
that any member of the Iris Society would 
be justified in growing it. 

“Of all the medium priced fancy Irises, 
(now $5.00 I note. Sec’y), this produced the 
best results in my garden. The blooms are 


quite a bit larger than Lent A. Williamson. 

“ The one defect isa slight lack of substance. 
The flowers, however, do not flop until about 
four days after opening.” 


W. W. WHEELER, (Missouri) 
R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 





THE 
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Names of Irises 
Replying to Mr. Keesling in August 
issue, it is my belief that all the doubt- 
ful varieties are ones to be found in 
one or more of our growers’ catalogues, 
they being either misspelled or incom- 
plete. Here is my solution: 


AS LISTED AS SHOULD BE 
ugustissima . .......----- May be Pallida odoratis- 

23 = pe or Pallida Ruberis- 
sima 

CC ee Probably Albicans, Princess 
of Wales 

Althea _......-------------Probably Aletha (Farr) 

ae: Probably Berlioz (Do not 
know who handles this) 

Californica ......------+--- Is a synonym of Aurea 

’ 

a 7-7 May be the dwarf Pumila 
coerulea or the tall Atro- 
coerulea 

Duchess de Galles .....--.- Cannot nelp you here 

Edallidae Foleis Variegatis.Undoubtediy meant for 


Pallida foltis variegata 
NN iccntccinienag a Cannot help you here 
| a ot Rr Cannot help you here, un- 
less it is Sir Walter Scott, 
which is a synonym of 


Malvina 
OS ee Undoubtedly Parisiana 
Omeer Alexandria --- a Queen Alex- 
andra 
a ee Cannot help you here 
Venus - _...--.------- Venus, and catalogued by 
Mr. Bonnewitz | 
A. W. Tait ....----Undoubtedly Spuria Mrs. 
. W. Tai 
anne Sinkbncguendiiidntncaill Might be Pallida Rubella 


Cuas. E. F. GersporrF, (D. C.) 


IRIS TIME ON THE EDITOR’S GROUNDS 








View showing Barberry hedge and cold 
storage at the left. Also shows Skinner 
Irrigation System. 











A view along the rows. The irrigating 
pipes also show. 


English and Spanish Irises 


After planting, these should be encouraged 
to make root growth, this being greatly 
facilitated by a covering of leaves or loose 
Pine branches in hard, frosty weather. This 
applies more or less to all bulbous species, 
and even in the case of the English and 
Spanish races of bulbous Irises, we have seen 
many fine beds and groups destroyed by 





frost, the result of too early planting. Too 
early planting causes the foliage of the 
Spanish Iris to brown and wither at flowering 
time. This may be to a great extent avoided 
by planting in the latter end of September 
or early in October, instead of in August. 
Both the Spanish (Iris Xiphium) and English 
(Iris xiphioides) Irises are more largely 
grown in gardens than any of the other 
species, and the perfection reached by raisers 
of these new varieties, in the marvelous 
colours and markings, and the curious blends 
and blotchings, entitles them to a first place 
amongst hardy bulbs. They are not 





English Irises in Various Colors 


only more easily grown, but they are less 
subject to disease than, for instance, the 
forms of I. reticulata, which simply refuse 
to grow at all in some localities, and, although 
this disease may be somewhat retarded by 
lifting and careful storing, it is very difficult 
to eradicate, and in wet seasons carries the 
bulbs off by the thousand. The English 
Irises are more robust, and withstand the 
rigour of an English winter and wet summer 
much better than the others. The name 
English Iris seems to have been applied to 
I. xiphioides in the very early days of bulb 
culture. It is a native of the Pyrenees, with 
a very limited distribution, and it appears 
that the bulbs were introduced from there to 
Bristol and thence to Holland, where it was 
called English Iris. It is a most charming 
summer bulb; the intense blues, the pure 
whites, and the various markings and blotch- 
ings of the flowers are extremely effective in 
groups, and never fail to attract attention. 
Flowering at the end of June and during 
July, the English Irises come in when most 
of the other Irises are over, and a bed of 
their large flowers is beautiful for several 
weeks, their strong spikes mostly carrying 
two or more flowers, in all shades of white, 
blue, and reddish prple, some splashed and 
streaked, others with clear, decided colours, 
formidable rivals to the Iris Kaempferi, which 
they closely resemble in shape and pose of 
flower, but of dwarfer habit. They are quite 
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hardy in light soil, with plenty of sand 
round the bulbs. They increase rapidly, 
and are best taken up and divided about 


“every two years, at the beginning of August, 


when the bulbs are at rest. Starting again 
into growth early, they should not be planted 
after the middle of November, otherwise 
success will be less certain.— Gardening Illus- 
trated, (English) 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


onnennnnanesenennnensnes 








Plant some flowers by the roadside. 
Surplus flowering plants from the 
perennial beds massed in spots along 
the side of the roadway cheer the 
traveler and help materially to make 
America beautiful. And don’t forget, 
when contemplating the purchase of 
perennials or shrubs for the home 
grounds, that little lot over on the 
hillside in God’s acre. where the loved 
ones lie in their last repose, “until the 
morning break, and the shadows flee.” 

Yes, it is true that sentiment usually 
prompts the growing of flowers and 
especially the adornment of the home 
grounds; but, my hard-fisted friend,— 


- you who measure up everything on the 


dollars and cents standard, get this 
fact: Every dollar spent judiciously 
in outwardly beautifying a place adds 
ten dollars to its market value. 





When I was a small lad I remember 
taking a trip out through the country, 
and as we were driving along the road 
we passed a dilapidated old tumble- 
down ramshackle house surrounded by 
a bare yard in which not a single plant 
or vine was visible. Someone sadly 
said with a sigh, “A drunkard’s home.” 
The object lesson left a deep impres- 
sion on my plastic mind, and to this 
day when I pass such a place, the 
thought instinctively flashes back 
through my memory, “a drunkard’s 
home,” and I am impelled to pity 
especially the little children whom fate 
has mercilessly relegated to such base 
environment. 


An old tight-wad of my acquaintance 
who can well afford it doesn’t have 
any shrubs or flowers growing on his 
premises. Once, when asked by a 
neighbor why he didn’t plant some 
shrubbery, he replied that he “didn’t 
see any sense ifi it.” Spoken truthfully 
—the old miser saw no cents in it. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


We have been unable ‘o report the 
Gladiolus shows of The New England 
Gladiolus Society and The Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society held in 
Boston, August 13 and 14, and of The 
American Gladiolus Society held in St. 
Thomas, Ont., on August 24 and 25, 
for this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
but expect to have complete reports of 
both shows in the October issue. We 
are also holding reports of other flower 
shows which have been crowded out of 
previous issues. Pressure on our 
columns during the past summer has 
been greater than ever before. 


Ghe Flower Grower 
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Homemade Rose Arches 


By W. H. MILLER 
(In Country Gentleman) 


AMBLERS and arches to grow them on 
were among the first things planned 
for in laying out our vegetable garden. 

Our back fence was reaily a sort of frellis, 
an open-lattice fence in five bays, the lattice 
being spaced eight by sixteen inches. There 
was seventy-five feet of this trellis, painted 
white, and at each of its five posts we planted 
a Dorothy Perkins rambler Rose. This Rose 
will grow anywhere, and if you only give it 
sun enough, will put out such a profusion of 
pink Roses as to hide its own foliage. 

In front of it went a long row of Currant 
bushes—North Star—with a dozen Goose- 
berries interspersed, and in front of these 
seventy-five feet of Asparagus in double 











Homemade Rose Arch, with Dorothy 
Perkins Rose 


rows. The main cross drain of the garden 
went just in front of this bed. 

The garden was thirty-five feet from front 
to back and seventy-five feet across the lot. 
To separate it from the rear lawn, we put in 
a row of fruit trees, consisting of six Peach 
trees and a Baldwin Apple, the Peaches being 
spaced ten feet with a bed of Dahlias between 
each. These made a thick and wonderfully 
flowered screen. 

Our main central pathway was of furnace 
ash, wide enough to take a small garden 
truck wagon—30 inches—and it was flanked 
by two Early Crawford Peaches at the 
entrance. Those Peaches were at least 
twelve feet apart, so we put in a pair of 
Dorothy Perkins ramblers and threw over an 
arch for them to grow on. 

Now you can buy arches, both of wooden lat- 
tice and wire mesh, for about eight dollars, but 
we preferred everything in our garden home- 
made and home-grown, so I got a piece of hard 
yellow pine, seven- oe of an inch by three- 
ae of an inch, and sixteen feet long, 
and working each way from the center made 
saw cuts an inch apart and a full half inch deep, 
or nearly through the three-quarters of an 
inch thickness of the wood, continuing two 
feet six inches each way from the center. 
The piece then very readily bent into an 
arch three feet wide. 


To get the ends in the ground I first drove 
the holes with a short stake of seven-eighth- 
by-three-quarter-inch stock and then pushed 
the feet of the arch down into these holes. As 
the feet will rot in about two seasons, a better 
plan is to drive down two stout stakes, leaving 
about a foot of the stakes above ground, and 
then nail the feet of the arch to them. I 
made seven of these arches at the same 
time. They cost twenty cents each. 

The Roses covered the first arch with a 
thick garland of lovely pink blooms the very 
first season, and the next fall I dug them up, 
split the roots, and had enough for the other 
arches. Halfway down the garden path 
were two Cherry trees—a Black Tartarian 
and a Governor Wood. They were set ten 
feet apart, so that there was a gap between 
them and the path. A second arch went in it 
and a couple of Dorothy Perkins were added. 

At the end of the path was an Early Harvest 
Apple tree, which, of course, required a blank 
space around it for cultivation; wherefore a 
double terminal arch with cross lattice and 
two crimson ramblers and a rustic bench 
under the arch made a pretty end to the 
path vista. 

The domestic square of four clothes poles 
required a screen, so we put in eight six-foot 
American Arbor Vite or White Cedar at a 
cost of ten dollars. These made a screen 
thirty feet long, and we left a gap between 
the corner of the house and the first Cedar 
for a pathway. We put in our fourth hair- 
pin arch there and planted a pair of Phila- 
delphia red ramblers. 

Beyond the driveway to the garage was a 
sacred spot known as the West Garden, given 
over to berry bushes, a dog kennel, a Grape 
pergola, and the family Lima-bean and Corn 
crop. It had Kieffer Pears and Baldwin 
Apples at the four corners, but as the kennel 
with its wire puppy yard, nestled in the 
center of the berry bushes at the head of the 
garden, an entrance gate leading directly to 
it seemed in order. So here went the fifth 
arch, a double hairpin, flanked by two crim- 
son ramblers. 

This double arch is made by setting two 
single arches, one following the other, with 
cross-pieces one and three-quarters inches 
square and two feet long screwed to the 
frames across both the arches. 


Roses for Cut Flowers 


Rose lovers who heretofore have confined 
their attention to general-purpose Roses, 
cutting their house flowers from plants used 
for lawn or border ornamentation, or for 
covers for arbors, should find it desirable to 
plant a special Rose garden for cut flowers. 
This is practically the only plan that will 
result in the production of blossoms of highest 
quality. The hybrid perpetuals are the 
hardiest of the cut-flower Roses and are the 
only ones to be relied upon in the colder 
parts of the country and in the rural districts 
of the dry-land region. They usually bloom 
only in the early summer, but sometimes 
bloom a second time if thoroughly pruned, 
especially if given a midsummer check by 
dry weather. 


CHOICE OF STOCK 


Roses adapted to culture for cut flowers, 
the gardener will find, show most plainly the 
results of the long period through which 
Roses have been selected and bred. Greater 
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specialization in methods of treatment also 
will be found here than among other types 
of flowers. Plants may be had from nurseries 
in “old root,” “budded,” or “ grafted” form. 

The advantage of grafted and budded Roses 
is that they are more vigorous the first few 
years, but they have to be watched closely 
to prevent shoots starting from the stock, 
as such shoots take the sap and thus starve 
the scion. The expert who constantly 
can watch his plants may be successful with 
grafted and budded Roses, but the average 
grower would do best to use own-rooted 
plants, even though they do not grow so fast. 
The few varieties that succeed only when 
grafted should not be tried until the grower 
has become expert in handling Roses. Climb- 
ing Roses are grafted less often than hybrid 
perpetuals, hybrid teas, and teas. The size or 
age of the plant to use is largely a matter of 
choice. They are offered in various sizes, 
from one to three years. The plants from cut- 
tings are smaller than the other plants of the 
same age and variety. Three-year-old plants 
give the quickest results. Two-year-old plants 
can be transplanted more successfully than 
older ones and are rather more satisfactory. 
One-year-old plants have to be grown for a 
year before any real results are obtained in 
the way of bloom. The first year the flower 
buds should be picked from this small size 
as soon as formed, to let all the strength go 
into growth. 

SOIL, DRAINAGE AND FERTILIZER 

Cut-flower Roses thrive in a well drained 
soil that is not too dry and is well supplied 
with organic matter. The hybrid perpetuals 
succeed best in clay loam or in a soil with a 
clay subsoil. They do not succeed so well 
in gravel soils. A well-enriched soil and one 
reasonably constant in its ability to supply 
the plant with moisture is the chief require- 
ment. On the other hand, it must be well 
drained, as Roses will not grow when water 
stands about their roots. 

In heavy clay soils or wherever water is 
liable to stand, it is desirable to provide 
artificial drainage. This is best done by 
excavating to a depth of 3 feet, placing a 
12-inch layer of stones in the bottom, covering 
these with the inverted sods, and then refilling 
the bed with well-prepared soil. This layer of 
drainage should be connected with some 
proper outlet for carrying off the water. A 
drain of a similar layer of stones one foot or 
more wide, or a tile, should lead to some 
main drain, a sewer, or to an opening on 
lower land, so that surplus water will be 
carried away immediately. In well-drained 
soils such special precaution is not necessary. 
Sometimes the layer of stones without the 
outlet drain will be sufficient. 

The recommendations already made about 
manures and fertilizers are equally applicable 
to cut-flower Roses. The use of rotted cow 
manure or well-prepared compost is even 
more important for cut-flower Roses than for 
border Roses.— Wisconsin Horticulture 





The American Rose Society 











A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
The American Rose Society was held in New 
York City, August 2, 1921. 

The Committee confirmed the action of the 
President in postponing the dissemination of 
the Rose, Mary Wallace. It was reported 
that the Department of Agriculture had begun 
the propagation of more than 1000 plants of 
this Rose, and that these plants would be 
equally divided among the participating 
nurserymen as soon as they are of suitable 
size next year, thus overcoming the difficulty 
or unfairness of securing propagating stock 
under the former arrangement. Nearly a 
dozen firms have expressed their interest in 
the proposition. Other would-be applicants 
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are requested to notify the Secretary as soon 


as possible. F 

The Editor reported the Hand-Book practi- 
cally complete. Its distribution was author- 
ized for September. 

The Secretary reported that the member- 
ship had passed the 2000 mark. The Com- 
mittee felt, while this was very gratifying, 
that, nevertheless, for a country as big as 
America and a flower as im t as the 
Rose, this number should more than 
doubled without much delay. Therefore, plans 
were suggested for a vigorous membership 
campaign. Attention was called to a practi- 
cally untouched breed in the opportunity 
lying at the door of nearly every retail florist 
in the country to secure as members those 
of his customers who are especially interested 
in Roses. The Membership Committee was 
authorized to offer a commission of 50 cents 
on every new $3.00 membership thus secured. 

Plans for the Portland trip are being pro- 
moted. Notice will be sent out with the 
Hand-Book in September. 

JouN C. WISTER, Secretary 


We have in hand the report of the 
Seattle Rose show, written by Mr. 
George Cooper, which we expect to 
print in the next issue. As Mr. Cooper 
is a man of wide experience in flori- 
culture, his writings will be valuable to 
Rosarians. 


California Lilies 
CULTURE OF NATIVE CALIFORNIA LILIES, 
READ BEFORE THE FLOWER LOVERS’ CLUB 
BY MRS. CAROLINE PITKIN BROCK 


“Were I, oh God, in churchless lands remaining, 

Far from all sound of preachers and divin 

My soul would find in flowers of thine 

Priests, sermons, shrines.” 

These lines spring almost involuntarily to 
one’s mind when we behold a gorgeous 
cluster of Lilium pardalinum. This is the 
native Tiger Lily of the Coast range canyons 
of California, and once seen in its Fern-bed 
setting, near a moist bank, it is never to be 
forgotten. It naturalizes well, and there are 
several immense clumps in the fine old 
places around San Jose and Santa Clara. 
Parryii belongs to the same species, is from 
three to five feet high and bears large clusters 
of lemon-yellow, trumpet-shaped flowers. 
Roezlii is a rare type of these Leopard Lilies 
and has a closely revolute perianth of reddish 
orange dotted maroon. There is also a 
crimson form. 

Parviun, parviun luteum (clear yellow) 
and maritimum (deepest crimson) are 
smaller flowered Lilies of the same type. 

Lilium humboldtii is a wonderful apricot 
shade—a fine grower and a good bloomer, 
and bears transplanting to the valley with 

dignity, unlike its cousin, the Shasta 
Lily, belonging to the Washingtonian group, 
which grows in the valley, but, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, will not bloom, 
as it requires its native altitude. Humboldtii 
magnificum is an improved one of humboldtii 
and has dots on the flowers, surrounded by a 
circie of crimson. 

Columbianum is the miniature Lily of the 
group and bolanderii, a rare Lily, with deep 
crimson bells dotted purple. Washing- 
tonianum purpurea is more in form like the 
longifiorum Lily—white, changing to wine 
color and mauve. Rubescens ‘the red-wood 
or chemise Lily), has exquisitely fragrant 
blossoms, quite tubular in shape, in expand- 
ing the flowers are white dotted purple and 
soon change to a deeper purple. This is 
very hard to succeed with. 

Kelloggii is fragrant, and pink in color, 
with revolute petals. California has a wealth 
of native Lilies, and the magnificent Japanese 
Auratum and rubrum acclimate nicely under 
proper cultural treatment. They should be 
planted six inches under the surface, with a 


aining, 
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layer of sand around the bulb. Dust plenti- 
fully in the sand around the Lily, sulphur 
and charcoal which will neutralize disease 
and prevent access of pests. Lilies resent a 
sad and sour soil, but require the best of 
drainage, as they must receive water con- 
stantiy at the blooming season. Lilium can- 
didum and the native Lilies may be placed 
but four inches deep, but many times a 
shallow planting is responsible for non- 
blooming. Any enrichment of the ground must 
be along the leaf-mold type and well-decayed 
fertilizer, or the Lily bulbs will be destroyed 
by decaying matter. 
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We shall understand the situation as to 
shade or sun when we consider that the 
bulbs have top roots as well as roots at the 
base of the bulbs, therefore, if planted with 
small shrubs, or perennials which do not sap 
the soil, the ground will be shaded but the 
stalks of bloom will receive the sun. An 
eastern exposure is best. A protected place, 
where Ferns would thrive, is suitable, and 
although a little coy about changing their 
place of residence, these regal, graceful 
beauties are worth the effort when crowned 
with their exquisite blossoms. 





An Herb Garden 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(In Gardeners’ Chronicle) 


“ OWN a bit of garden, to scratch 
it with a hoe, to plant seeds and watch 
their renewal of life—this is the most 

common delight of the race, the most satis- 

factory thing one can do.”—WARNER. 


For those persons who are fortunate 
enough to have “a bit of ground,” but who, 
though they have a garden, are too busy to 
devote much time to the culture of flowers, 
the making of an herb garden will solve the 
problem, for herbs are easy to grow, are 
fragrant, quaintly beautiful throughout the 
entire growing season, and when partially 
neglected, produce an abundant crop of use- 
ful seeds and foliage. 

People who are aware of the many purposes 
for which herbs are valuable, find it rather 
difficult to understand how it has come about 
that a class of plants once so highly prized, 
and the usual adjunct of every old-fashioned 
garden, should have passed into obscurity so 
completely, that even the names of many of 
the old-time favorites are not familiar to the 

t generation. 

In the olden days no housewife of note 
would dream of trying to get along without 
her bed of culinary and medicinal herbs, 
which were used freely during the season in 
their green state, and carefully gathered and 
cured for the flavoring of festive winter 
dinners, and for the brewing of aromatic 
teas and simple home-made soothing syrups. 

We frequently hear favorable comments 
on the French and German modes of cooking. 
These Europeans are not our superiors in the 
art of cooking, but with their capacity for 

ing pains and their appreciation and fre- 
quent use of the many different varieties of 
culinary herbs for flavoring, garnishing, and 
coloring, they are able to render highly 
tempting and appetizing dishes which through 
other methods might have been insipid. In 
France, where the housewife is famed for 
her frugality, the ragout or stew is universally 
served, but the sameness is avoided by the 
variety in flavoring, and this inexpensive but 
well-cooked dish makes a savory meal, inci- 
dentally exemplifying the sentiment expressed 
in Proverbs 15:7, “ Better a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith.” 

At present the herbs used by the ordinary 
American family are Parsley, Sage, Thyme, 
Mint and possibly a few others, such as Dill 
and Tarragon for pickling and preserving. 
However, to most of us, such herbs as Balm, 
Borage, Angelica and Hyssop are merely 
names. Through poetical references the 
names of some of the old-fashioned herbs 
are quite familiar, as 
“ Lavender whose spikes of azure bloom 

Shall be erewhile in arid bundles bound, 

To lurk midst her labors of the loom, 
And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle sweet 
perfume.” 
—Shenstone 

As we know, Lavender was greatly esteemed 
by the dames of long ago to perfume the 
chests of home-spun linen and to ward off 
flies and insects. Rosemary was used at 


weddings to denote fidelity; it was also con- 
sidered as an emblem of remembrance. 
Shakespeare in his writings mentions a 
number of herbs, and probably knew the 
sentimental meanings of the period, as 
“There’s Rosemary for you, that’s for 
remembrance.” (Ophelia). 

As soon as the resourceful and ever alert 
American housewife fully realizes that tasty 
meals may readily be secured by profiting 
by this valuable experience of the cooks of 
nations famous for their success in the gas- 
tronomical art, there will be a demand for a 
greater number of herbs and consequently 
there will follow a revival of the so-called 
old-fashioned herb garden. But aside from 
an utilitarian point of view, many of the 
varieties of herbs are interesting and pretty. 

The drooping leaves of the Tansy are as 
lace-like as those of the Fern, and the fragrant 
sprays of Sweet Fennel are excellent for use 
as greenery with cut flowers. The dainty 
flowers of the Coriander add delicacy, and 
the foliage and flowers of Basil, fragrance to 
a bouquet. 

As many of the most desired herbs are 
perennials, a bed once established requires 
little care or attention, and will last for 
years, so that one who has a corner of the 
garden to spare may with little time and 
effort enjoy, besides their quaint beauty, the 
luxury of fresh home-raised herbs, to which 
the _half-wilted, and far from attractive 
looking bunches frequently seen in the 
markets, can bear no favorable comparison. 

Nearly all the kinds of herbs may be raised 
from seeds, sown out of doors, but as many 
of these seeds are small, the chances of 
having success are greatly increased if in 
the spring the little seeds are planted into 
shallow boxes, either indoors or out, and 
the seedlings transplanted when they are 
thrifty. Young plants of some of the more 
common varieties may be obtained from 
florists, and are, of course, less trouble than 
raising them from seed. If one already has 
some plants large enough, new plants may 
be secured by the making of cuttings or by 
division of roots. Mint, which delights in a 
wet location, may be readily rooted in water 
in a vase or any other receptacle, but as it 
naturally spreads rapidly there is not the 
slightest difficulty in having enough of this 
herb for making Mint sauce and for use as a 
flavor for confection. 

Those herbs whose foliage is to be used 
should be gathered just before the plants 
come into bloom, preferably in the morning 
after the dew is gone and before the hot 
midday sun has decreased the quantity of 
aromatic oil secreted in the leaves. 

With Caraway, Anise, Dill, Coriander and 
other kinds whose seeds are used, the ripe 
seed heads should be cut on a sunny day, 
placed on a cloth-covered frame and put 
where there is a circulation of warm, dry air, 
until they are dry enough to thrash out. To 
avoid spoilation neither foliage or seeds 
should be stirred until thoroughly dry. 
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Hardy Flowers and Their Uses in the Landscape 


By J. A. JENSEN 
(In The Minnesota Horticulturist) 


Y THE TERM hardy flowers, we all 
think of the bowers which will be found 
in every old-fashioned or grandmother’s 

garden, the flowers that come up from year 
to year, like the Iris, Bleeding Heart, Colum- 
bine, Peonies, Daisies, Larkspur and a great 
many more. 

There is something very interesting and 
cheerful about these old-fashioned flowers 
when seen in a yard, whether planted accord- 
ing to some definite plan or whether just 
planted because the occupants of the home 
love them for their beauty and cheerfulness 
in the yard and to cut for the house. 

course where some definite scheme is 
carried cut by using hardy flowers they will 
be doubly effective, hecause then they will 
become part of the landscape and add life to 
the whole picture besides the charm each 
individual variety possesses in itself. 

I am sure we have all seen places where 
even though the house might have been very 
moderate and inexpensive, the life and cheer- 
fulness of the flowers in the yard have given 
the place a much more home-like and inviting 
expression, and have given much more joy 
to its occupants and surely to the passerby, 
than have a great many much more pre- 
tentious places without the presence of 
flowers. 

It does not require a great deal of space 
for a collection of hardy flowers which will 
give bloom to a home yard during the entire 
season, and at the same time afford cut 
flowers for the house. 

Selections should be made so as to have 
flowers that will bloom from early in the 
spring until autumn, which can be done by 
planting such as the following: Iris, Colum- 
bine, Pyrethrum Hybridum or Persian Daisies, 
Peonies, Shasta Daisies, Larkspur, Gaillardia, 
Coreopsis, Platycodon or Japanese Bellflowers, 
Phlox of the various varieties, Helenium and 
Giant Daisies. 

There are a great many more perennials 
which ‘can be used successfully, but I believe 
for the ordinary home yard it is much better 
to confine oneself to a few good varieties 
that will bloom at different times of the 
summer; and be sure to get enough of each 
so as to have a good mass or clump of it 
while in bloom—consequently one should not 
plant less than six plants of one variety, and 
better twice or three times that many if space 
will permit. 


I have in mind a lady on Summit Avenue, 
St. Paul, for whom it was my pleasure a 
couple of years age to design a hardy flower 
garden in connection with landscaping the 
rest of her grounds. She was very much 
afraid there would not be enough variety, but 
decided to leave the choosing of varieties to 
us. The following year she told me very 
emphatically that she had the most beautiful 
garden in her neighborhood, much more so 
than a neighbor who had a great deal of va- 
riety in her garden, but not enough of each 
to make a mass of bloom ai any one time. 

The hardy flowers can be used very effec- 
tively in a formal garden or a border in 
front of the shrubbery on the outskirts of 
the lawn or backyard. 

Unless the grounds are very spacious, the 
border planting is the best, and even in 
grounds that are quite extensive, flowers 
planted in front of the shrubbery border 
seem to fit in the best, as the green back- 
ground of the shrubbery makes them stand 
out much better than if they were planted 
in beds by themselves. 

It is a pleasure to see the amount of inter- 
est people in the Twin Cities are taking in 
the planting of hardy flowers. There is also 
quite a little of it being done in smaller 
towns and in the country, but there is still 
room for a great deal more of this planting, 
especially in the smaller towns and country 
where there really is much more opportunity 
for it than in the larger cities, because the 
size of the grounds in these places is gener- 
ally larger. 

In saying there are not enough hardy 
flowers planted in smaller towns and the 
country, I have in mind quite a few towns 
and farm homes seen the last couple of years. 
In contrast to these there comes to my mind 
a picture of one or two New England towns 
in which it was my pleasure to live a short 
time a few years ago, where the place that 
did not have a hardy flower garden was the 
exception rather than the rule. 


“* Our outward life requires them not, 
Then wherefore had they birth ?— 
To minister delight to man ; 

To beautify the earth ; 


“ To comfort man ; to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim: 
For who so careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for Him.” 





Mrs. Austin’s Talks 
(Continued from page 169) 


the first letter of her name of course. 
She hastened to find the flower booth. 

“Give me one?” she asked. 

“No more to give today,” he 
answered, without looking at her. With 
the new revelation still in her mind, she 
repeated : 

“Give me one for my name.” 

“For your name. What is your 
name?” 

“Gladioly Spikes.” He turned in 
amused astonishment, but perhaps it 
was the sweet pleading expression on 
her face as well as the sincerity in her 
voice that led him to repress a smile as 
he answered : 

“ All right, Miss Gladioly Spikes, and 
you can help me a little,” lifting her 


on the broad counter before him where 
she could be plainly seen by the pass- 
ing throng, rightly guessing that she 


was lost from her parents. Besides, 
she made a pretty attraction to his 
booth, with her dark curls and keen, 
black eyes and pretty ruffled dress of 
yellow organdy. Yes, he was perfectly 
willing to keep her 0a his counter. He 
gave her a bunch of flowers. “There 
you are,” he said. 

She looked up quickly. He was giving 
her something to do. At last she was 
having a part in the Fair, and quickly 
scrambling to her feet she minced and 
whirled and tiptoed back and forth in 
poor imitation of the Oriental Dancers 
she had so admired, quite unconscious 
that a crowd was gathering. 

A chorus of shouts in near-distance 
indicated that a favorite horse had won 
under the wire, and a band crashed in 
opening chords of triumphant music. 
“Spikes” stopped. She had recognized 
the piece. Many a time had she kept 
step to that very tune in a fancy drill 
where she had been the leader. Snatch- 
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ing up a few flower spikes in each hand, 
she glided into the rhythm of the 
melody; lightly and gracefully she 
went through the many manceuvers, 
carrying to perfection the intricate 
measures of the drill. The music, at 
first loud and triumphant, had become 
soft and sweet, a whisper, and stopped. 
The silent, breathless crowd broke into 
a roar of applause. “Spikes” madea 
courtesy, spreading her skirt a little at 
each side as she had been taught in the 
flower drill, and as she raised her head 
she saw the County Agent. Throwing 
out her hands to him she called in 
swift and shrill appeal: “O, Mister 
County Agent, won’t you have a Flower 
Club? Sisters have chicken and can- 
ning clubs, brothers the calf and pig 
clubs, but I want a flower club. Won’t 
you give us a balanced ration ?” 

Misty eyes became smiling, then 
amid the buzz of voices came a man’s 
voice, strong and clear: ‘‘ The child is 
right. While there is much benefit 
for children in learning practical agri- 
culture through club work, beautitul 
and refining influences should not be 
forgotten. Children fed up on canning, 
chicken, calf and pig clubs, should also 
have flower, music and nature study 
clubs to balance their ration. Here’s 
a starter for the Flower Club.” And 
he gave a bill to “Spikes,”’ who stepped 
to the front of the counter and held 
out her dress skirt into which fell many 
similar ones which she gave the County 
Agent. 





Judy had fallen asleep and Mother, 
leaving her in the care of a nurse in 
the Rest Tent, had found a friend and 
was sauntering down the Midway, when 
the friend said, “‘ Wonder what’s draw- 
ing such acrowd. There, I see now. 
Isn’t that a pretty child dancing with 
the flowers!” Mother looked, rubbed 
her eyes and gasped: “It’s ‘Spikes.’ 
Oh, where’s Father?” And Father, on 
the other side of the crowd, was, in a 
dazed way, trying to make his way to 
the flower booth. When “Spikes” was 
through he took her in his arms and 
held her close, but the County Agent 
insisted on treating her to a lunch as 
royal asis possible at a Fair, and Father 
slipped away and came back with a 
load resembling that of Santa Claus. 

On the way home, although there 
was plenty of room in the Reo, Mother 
held “Spikes” in her arms, and she 
dropped to sleep with her head on 
Mother’s shoulder. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


The Gladiolus specialists think that 
the Gladiolus is gaining in popularity 
faster than any other flower. The 
Rose specialists think that the Rose is 
on the boom. The Iris people claim 
that the Iris is gaining friends every 
day. Other flower specialists seem to 
think the same thing about their 
specialty. Well, why worry about it 
and why not be a balanced flower lover, 
as we have been preaching for some 
time, and not tie yourself up to any 
one flower? They are all good in their 
place, and we should have a dozen or 
more flower loves and not one only. 
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The Northwestern Peony & Iris Society 
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HE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 

the Northwestern Peony & Iris Show 

held in the Palm Room of the St. Paul 

Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday and Thurs- 

day, June 15 and 16, proved to be the best 
exhibition ever held by the Society. 

A very hearty response to notices sent out 
by the Society, resulted in a large number of 
exhibitors making entries of their bloom, 
and the most gratifying feature was the 
interest manifested by the many amateurs 
who brought their bloom for display. 

Splendid facilities were accorded exhibitors 
and there was little confusion in getting the 
various exhibits staged. Great credit is due 
to the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. John 
E. Stryker, who worked unceasingly until 
the show was ready for judging and opening 
to the public. 

We were extremely fortunate in having 
with us Mr. Wm. A. Peterson of Chicago, a 
universally well known Peony connoisseur, 
who judged in the exhibits in a very capable 
manner. 

In all there were ten classes. The prize 
winners in the various classes are as follows: 


CLASS 1 
Best_vase of six white Peonies—First prize, River 
View Gardens, St. Paul, Minn., with Couronne d’Or. 
 —~ prize, D. W. C. Ruff, St. Paul, Minn., with 
yEne. 
Third prize, Franklin Nursery, Minneapolis, Minn., 
with the variety Serene. 


CLASS 2 
Best_vase of six red Peonies—First prize, River 
View Gardens, with Francois Rousseau. ‘ 
ond prize, D. W. C. Ruff, with Chas. sa 
Third prize. John E. Stryker, St. Paul, with Kari 
Rosenfield. 


CLASS 3 
Best vase of six dark pink Peonies—First prize, 
Ruff, with variety £. G. Hill 


D. W.C. A 
Second prize, River View Gardens, with M. Krelage. 
Best 


CLASS 4 
vase of six light pink or blush Peonies—First 
prize. A C. Arny, St. Paul, Minn., with the variety 
Second prize, D. W..C. Ruff, with Judge Berry. 
Third aliee. River View Gardens, with Claire Du- 


bois. 
CLASS 5 


Best single specimen. (Double, any color)—First 
. prize, D. Ww. Cc. Ruff, with variety Therese. 
Second prize, A. C. Arny, with variety Phoebe 


Third prize, River View Gardens, with Albatre. 
CLASS 6 


Twenty-five blooms in vase, any variety ; each entry 
one color only—First prize, D. W. C. Ruff with Sarah 
Bernhardt. 


Second ‘prize, River View Gardens, with Marie 
Lemoine. 
Third prize, Franklin Nursery, with Mabel L. 


Franklin. 
CLASS 7 
Best seedling exhibited by originator—First prize, 
Franklin ae with variet: Day. 
Second prize, Mrs. H. B. Tillotson. 
Third prize, John E. Stryker. 
CLASS 8 
Best collection named varieties exhibited by pro- 
fessional growers—First prize, D. W. C. Ruff. 
Second prize, River View Gardens. 
Third prize, Franklin Nursery. 
CLASS 9 
Best collection of named varieties for competition 
by amateurs only—First prize. John E. Stryker. 
md prize, Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, Eureka, Minn. 
Third prize, E. A. Sanborn. 
CLASS 10 


Collection of six varieties, double, one bloom each. 
For amateurs who have never won a prize for a col- 
lection at a Peony show—First prize, A. F. McBride. 

ond prize, E. Sanborn. 


NOTES ON THE SHOW 


Great credit is due to Holm & Olson, 
nurserymen, of St. Paul, Minn., for the 
splendid display of large baskets of Peonies 
artistically arranged with other plants and 
flowers. Their exhibition was not placed in 
competition but added greatly to the beauty 
of the surroundings, one end of the spacious 
hall being occupied with their display. This 


company specializes in landscape work and 
has a large nursery where they grow a select 
line of nursery stock. Their representative 
worked untiringly from early morning until 
late at night assisting in every possible way 
to make the show a success. 

Mr. D. W. C. Ruff, who always puts up a 
fine exhibit, outdid himself this year with a 
display that would be hard to beat. When 
the Officinalis varieties can be displayed in 
perfection beside Richardson’s Grandiflora, 
it is needless to say that Mr. Ruff knows 
the game of putting on a display from A to 
Z. Few of the many spectators dreamed of 
the immense amount of work and prepara- 
tion n to make a display of 217 va- 
rieties that filled two tables the entire length 
of the large room. 

The River View Gardens, 909 Winslow St., 
St. Paul, Minn., put on a splendid display 
that carried off second prizes in the collec- 
tion of named varieties. 

Mr. A. J. Wilkus, proprietor of the River 
View Gardens, proved to be one of the big- 
gest hustlers at the show and it will be 
noted he was in the prize winning class in a 
number of the entries. His blooms were in 
splendid condition. 

The display of the Franklin Nursery, Rich- 
field Station, Minneapolis, Minn., featured a 
large number of new seedling Peonies never 
before exhibited. These seedlings created a 
great deal of favorable comment and there 
are a number that will be classed among the 
first rank when they become better known. 

Mr. J. E. Stryker, 518 Globe Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., carried off first prize for the 
best amateur collection. Mr. Stryker had 
on display 41 varieties of Peonies of the 
better class. He has a large collection and 
is constantly adding the very best varieties 
obtainable. 

The amateur collection of Mrs. H. B. 
Tillotson, of Eureka, Minn., was splendidly 
staged, and consisted of thirty-five varieties. 

The professional display of Prof. A. C. 
Arny, 2115 Dudley Street, St. Paul, Minn., 
was composed of a large number of the very 
best varieties to be found. 

Others making entries and displays were 
as follows: 

Colfax Grant, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. A. Sanborn, St. Paul, Minn. 

Warren Hoff, St. Paul, Minn. 

John M. Kleitsch, Duluth, Minn. 

B. F. Beardsley, Bald Eagle Lake, Minn. 

A. F. McBride, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. T. H. Thompson, St. Paul, Minn. 

The weather was extremely hot, and the 
flowers showed the effect the second day of 
the show, although new flowers were con- 
stantly added so there were no unsightly 
blooms in the entire exhibition. 

Four large white Peonies and a bud of the 
variety Duchesse de Nemours, that had been 
preserved in alcohol since 1915 B. P. (Before 
Prohibition), caused considerable interest at 
the show held at the First National Bank. 
The specimen was well preserved. 

The seedling June Day, exhibited by the 
Franklin Nursery, was greatly admired, as 
were a number of their other seedlings, viz., 
Mabel L. Franklin, W. F. Christman, A. M. 
Slocum, Reverie, Petagra, and Ball O’Cotton. 
Keep an eye on the Franklin originations, as 
they are among the best being produced in 
the Northwest. 

It was to be regretted that the Brand 
Nursery Company made no display. Their 
display has been missed for several Junes. 
It is hoped they will make an effort anothe: 
year to bring up a large exhibit, as they have 
one of the largest plantings in the West. 

On Thursday, the 16th, the First National 
Bank of St. Paul staged a show for amateurs 
that brought out a large number of exhibitors. 
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We are informed that about twenty-five 
exhibitors displayed bloom, and while we 


-. have no detailed report of the prize winners 


or list of the various exhibitors, will state 
that we were very favorably impressed with 
the show. This exhibition was held both 
the 16th and 17th, and was largely attended. 
The interest being manifested by amateurs 
of the Northwest is very gratifying to the 
Northwestern Peony & Iris Society, and it is 
hoped that this interest may grow from year 
to year. 

The Minnesota State Horticultural Society 
chose June 17 for their exhibit, and, in spite 
of the fact that two Peony shows had pre- 
ceded their date, a large number of Peonies 
were displayed, in addition to the many 
annual and perennial flowers. 

As usual, Mr. D. W. C. Ruff made a large 
and splendid exhibit, particularly so in view 
of the fact that he had made displays at the 
two exhibitions held prior to that date. 

The writer does not have at hand, informa- 
tion as to the various winners in all classes. 
Mr. D. W.C. Ruff carried off first honors in the 
largest collection; Riverview Gardens, St. 
Paul, was awarded second prize, and A. C. 
Arny, No. 2115 Dudley Street, St. Paul, 
received third prize. 

In the amateur class, Mrs. H. B. Tillotson 
easily carried off first honors. 

In the seedling class, the Franklin Nursery, 
Richfield Station, Minneapolis, Minn., carried 
off first, second and third prizes with the fol- 
lowing named seedlings in the order of their 
naming : 

No. 44 (Serene). 

No. 78. 

X-6. 

The last two are unnamed seedlings of 
great merit. Watch for them at next year’s 
exhibition. No. 44, (Serene), is a i 
flower that has proven itself worthy of being 
placed in any choice collection. 

The difficulty of arriving at a date in 
advance of the exhibition that will be satis- 
factory to all, is one of the impossibilities 
the Committee has to contend with each 
year. This can only be overcome by each 
exhibitor holding his bloom in cold storage 
or some cold cellar. Peonies cannot be very 
satisfactorily forced into bloom, but they 
respond admirably to the holding process, at 
least a large number of varieties do if cut 
at the proper time and handled properly. 
This was splendidly exemplified in the exhi- 
bitions above referred to. True, it takes 
considerable work and trouble, but we feel 
you will be amply repaid for extra effort 
expended. 

It is hoped that a combination of interests 
may be brought about that will result in one, 
big Peony show, that will be the effort of the 
entire Northwest, and prove a Mecca to 
Peony admirers. 

Next year’s show will be held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and the Iris show will be held 
in St. Paul. It is the intention to alternate 
these shows each-year between the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

It is also greatly desired that The American 
Peony Society be the guest of the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul in the 
near future, and that they may decide to 
hold their June exhibition here in 1923. 
Understand that London, Ontario, is to be 
honored with the next show. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, 
Secretary 


Aster Stem Rot 


Cannot some of our subscribers tell 
us the cause of stem rot in Asters and 
suggest a remedy which can be readily 
applied? Two subscribers have indi- 
cated their interest in this subject, and 
those who have had experience will 
greatly favor us by offering some sug- 
gestions along this line. 








ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 











August Days 


As mine is a spring gronen. the hot 
days of late July and early August 
d me busy in preparation for the 
coming year; this is my time for re- 
lanting the perennial borders, for 
fa ing out new beds where Irises and 
Peonies and Oriental Poppies and, later, 
Tulips and Narcissi, will be planted 
for next year’s display. The Irises are 
planted immediately, then the Poppies 
in late August, the Peonies in Septem- 
ber and the bulbs still later when they 
come out of their neat packing of 
buckwheat chaff shipped from Holland, 
and then in and around and through 
them all will be put sturdy little plants 
of Forget-me-nots, Sweet Williams, 
perhaps Canterbury Bells and Fox- 
loves, and drifts of summer or fall- 
looming Phlox and Asters. 

In such a planting there always 
arises the question of what pattern the 
various species will make as planted. 
Shall they be put in balanced blocks 
square cornered, in regulated lines, the 
lowest toward the front, or in clum 
and curving drifts? Shall there 
rhythmic repetition of color or foliage, 
a series of planned color combinations 
or just a hodge-podge of unconsidered 
gro Frankly, it is wholly a mat- 
ter of environment and ——_ pref- 
erence. In a garden of symmetrical 
beds, I like a balanced planting at the 
corners, trim edgings and a balance of 
foliage, at least, in the plants that 
dominate the beds to either side. For 
example, Peonies or Hemerocallis, 
Larkspurs or New England Asters, 
may form a backbone of height; in 
foliage and growth they may be alike 
but give variation in color during their 
com tively short seasons of bloom. 
For formal plantings of nials, the 
Peonies are indispensable, and for suc- 
cession I like to add serried ranks of 
Lilies, the orange Henryi, the spotted 
speciosum or banded auratum. Funkias, 
too, are essentially formal, and the 
compact growth of Hemerocallis, 
though in itself graceful, is in mass 
solid. Of these last I should pick 
Middendorfii, luteola pallida, and Sir 
Michael Foster for caning Sane to 
give succession of flower from June to 
late August, the first with its more 
slender wth toward the edges of 
the band, the others alternated down 
the center. 

Often, in a formal garden, the central 
bed is planted strictly with bedding 
plants for continuous effect, the Pansies 
and Tulips followed by Sweet Williams 
perhaps, which give way to the lovely 
Apple Blossom Verbenas, which may 
form an edging to a mound of the 
Zonal pelargoniums. In the first tier 
of beds about this there might be less 
of acolor balance, but still balance in 
the plantings of perennials,—Phlox, 
Irises, or what-not, and then in the 
encircling borders, backed by wall or 
hedge, there could be a looseness of 
grouping, with here and there a succes- 
sive planting as of pale Poppies and 
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Baby’s Breath, to carry the eye down 
the ong, straight —. It is this last 
type of planting, Border planting in 
truth, which seems to me particularly 
intriguing. There is such opportunity 
for contrasting height, of foliage, color 
or form. We may have bold Iris leaf 
blades rising above a low, green mat 
of Veronica repens, the feathery ——_ 
Thunbergii above the leathery leaves 
of Saxifraga cordifolia, misty Gypso- 
phila and flaming Tritomas. here 
may be deep bays carpeted with Pinks 
or Violas, outstanding specimens that 
stand out from the block of their kind 
like an island from a promontory, or 
perhaps we prefer long drifts, inter- 
woven and so narrow that the space 
emptied by one plant’s passing out of 
bloom becomes shortly filled by its 
— 
is off year for time of bloom, I 
find much of interest in my late July 
arden; there are lovely Phlox and 
ollyhocks, some of Lemoine’s hybrid 
Larkspurs, showing odd contrasts of 
deep blue and pink hues in their flowers, 
as big as a silver dollar. The half- 
trailing Aconitum uncinatum is in full 
glory, throwing graceful sprays against 
the bold foliage of the Plume Poppy 
and its innocuous relative, A. lycocto- 
num, which raises its pale yellow spikes 
above the equally weedy spikes of 
Veronicas spicata and virginica. Cassia 
Marylandica, with its Locust-like foli- 
age, is not at all bad as a foil to some 
towering Hollyhocks, whose white and 
buff tones blend well with its rather 
dingy yellow. The Compass Plant, 
Silphium perfoliatum, stands boldly 
erect, its thinly petaled, big, yellow 
flowers far above a mass of tall, white 
Phlox and blue Aconite, napelius, I 
think it is. With the lavender of Bell 
Flowers, I have a bold grouping of Sea 
Holly and the Globe Thistle, Echinops, 
both steel-hued and cool, while the con- 
trast that a chance seedling of the 
Scotch Thistle shows, its big, prickly 
leaves half hidden by the delicate wands 
of the wild Harebell, is an additional 
_ ee a 
'ysostegia, chillea eari, 
Helianthus Miss Mellish, and Bouncing 
Bet have formed a flowerful i in 
an odd corner, and I must acknowledge 
to a real liking for that tiferous 
runner of a Sunflower. ually un- 
tamed, but charmingly delicate in 
effect, is a picture of tall Meadow Rue, 
its height surpassed by clusters of the 
nodding Turk’s-cap Lilies and at their 
feet a pet Euphorbia. This last I do 
not know by name, but its em of 
tiny, white flowers and smooth, almost 
lanceolate, leaves are ideal for lighten- 
ing up a bouquet, and in autumn the 
coloring of its foliage ——- into the 
garden echos of the scarlet Maples 
that glorify the hill-sides. 

And withal I have made no mention 
of the Phlox, now in their glory, the 
deep crimson-magenta of the Iris, the 
reverse of the petals almost a deep 
lavender, the soft-hued Antonine Mer- 
cie and white-eyed Widar in one group, 
and well in another field of vision the 


blazin icot unto itself. As a 
rule ~ er to use the light-toned 
fiowers, Peach Blossom, Eugene Danzan- 
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villiers, Elizabeth Campbeil; and Mme. 

Paul Dutrie, with occasional touches of 
white or darker tones. 

_ Each year I add to my garden, some- 
times by purchase of long desired 
varieties, sometimes by division of old 
favorites, but always by increase of 
area,— gradually the older plantings 
seem to acquire a natural balance, 
weeds find small foot-hold and, as the 
weekly demands diminish, I find time 
for new additions. Surely the old 
gentleman who wrote in the Spectator, 
knew the love of gardening, for 
“nothing can be more delightful than 
to entertain ourselves with prospects 
of our own making.” 


Horsechestnuts 


Many Horsechestnuts and Buckeyes are 
now in bloom in the collection of these trees 
and shrubs on the right hand side of the 
Meadow Road. Of the European Horse- 
chestnuts (Aeculus hippocastanum) it is not 
necessary to speak, for one of the most 
splendid trees in the world it is known to all 
American tree lovers, at least in the northern 
and eastern states, where it has been growing 
for more than a hundred years, and noble 
specimens can be seen in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, and other seaboard towns. The 
red-flowered Horsechestnut-tree (Aesculus 
carnea), with flowers which vary on different 
trees from flesh color to red, is supposed to 
be a hybrid between A. hippocastanum and 
one of the American red-flowered species, 
probably A. Pavia, which originated in Bel- 
gium many years ago. The handsomest of 
these hybrids, that is the one with the darkest 
red flowers, was raised in France and is 
known in nurseries as A. Briottii (A. carnea 
var. Briottii). There are small but well 
flowered specimens of this variety in the 
collection. Of the American species, the 
first to bloom is the form of the Ohio Buck- 
eye, on which the leaves are composed of 
seven instead of five leaflets (A. glabra var. 
Buckleyi), a rare tree most abundant in 
Jackson County, Missouri. The flowers on 
the typical A. glabra open a little later, and 
are followed by those of the variety from 
southern Missouri and Arkansas (var. 
leucodermis), distinguished by its smooth, 
pale bark. The largest trees in the Arboretum 
of the Ohio Buckeye are on the left hand 
side of the South Street Gate and are still 
covered with flowers. The yellow-flowered 
A. octandra of the southern Appalachian 
forests is now in bloom. This is the largest 
of the American species. Hybrids of this 
tree and A. Pavia, first raised in Europe 
more than a hundred years ago, to which the 
general name of A. hybrida should be given, 
are conspicuous from their red and yellow 
flowers. A number of these hybrids are 
now flowering in the collection and show 
much variation in the size and habit of the 
plants, and in the size and color of their 
leaves and flowers. Many of these hybrids 
are good garden plants. A. georgiana, the 
common Buckeye of the southern Piedmont 
region, which is sometimes a shrub and 
sometimes a slender tree up to thirty feet in 
height, with flowers in crowded clusters, red 
and yellow on some plants, bright red on 
others and yellow on others, shows again its 
value as a garden plant here at the north. 
Even more beautiful are the scarlet flowers 
of another southern plant, A. discolor var. 
mollis, one of the handsomest of the Ameri- 
can plants introduced into the gardens by 
the Arboretum. A. arguta, a little Texas 
shrub of the Ohio Buckeye Group, is covered 
this year with long, narrow clusters of bright 
yellow flowers marked with rose color at the 
ae of the petals.—Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART IV—Continued 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Czar Peter (Velthuys). Clear dark wine- 
red, white stripe on lower petals to throat. 
Veivety and very good. Goliath is similar 
and better. Season average. Spike strong, 
slender, 30 in.; 12 blooms, separate, 
open, size 3 in., wide open, good substance ; 
blooming 7 days. Increase by cormels fairly 
good. Planted 5-6 and bloomed 8-9, requiring 
95 days. (XXX). 

Dawn (Tracy). Coral-pink with edges 
slightly deeper, blending to cream throat 
penciled with amaranth. A beautiful and 
distinct variety. Season average. Spike 
strong, often branched, and two per corm, 
32 in.; 16 blooms, fairy compact, several 
open, size 33 in., wide open triangular, very 
good substance; blooming 9 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 7-23, 
requiring 86 days. (XXXX). Illustrated on 
page 164, Vol. VIII, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Dazder (Miller).* Reddish violet with 
light yellow throat which is blotched violet 
of a rather dark hue. A fine variety of this 
color. Season average. Spike strong, some- 
times branched, 42 in.; 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 3 in, wide open 
triangular, excellent substance, blooming 8 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 4-28 and 
bloomed 7-21, requiring 84 days. (XXXX). 

Dazaer (Groff). Dazzling scarlet with 
salmon sheen, or overlay, with few carmine 
flakes, and throat blotch of reddish orange. 
A truly dazzling bloom. Season average. 
Spike strong, 38 in. ; 15 blooms, several open, 
fairly compact, size 34 in., wide open Amaryl- 
lis type, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 7-23, 
requiring 86 days. (XXXX). 

Delight (Kunderd). Dull orange-scarlet 
blending to light crimson edge, lower petals 
velvety burnt orange edged vermilion and with 
central line darker, bases lighter. Pansy-like 
markings. Spike strong, slender, 18 in. in 
dry season, and 24 to 26 in. in an average 
one. Blooms from small corms. From 4 to 
7 blooms, compact, many open, size 14 to 2 
in., wide open round, good to excellent 
substance ; blooming 4 to 7 days. In dry 
season planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-28, requir- 
ing 84 days. In an average season planted 
5-23 and bloomed 7-31, requiring 69 days. 
Production of cormels fair. (XX). 

Doris (Brown). White suffused on out- 
side and edges and tips with salmon-flesh, 


‘lower petals blending to cream-yellow toward 


bases, striped and stippled light crimson, 
with narrow central lines of deep crimson on 
all petals, cream to greenish yellow deep in 
throat. A distinct and attractive variety. 
Season average. Spike strong, slender, two 
per corm, 29 to 32 in.; 9 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, many open, size 2? in. wide open tri- 
angular, substance very good; blooming 5 


. days. Increase fairly good. Planted 5-18 


and bloomed 7-29, requiring 72 days. (XXX). 

Deuil de Carnot (Lemoine). Carmine- 
crimson splashed and marked with blackish 
red, with yellow marks in throat. Rich in 
color but lacking in height and in number of 
blooms. Season average. Spike strong, 17 
in.; 6 blooms, two open, separate, size 24 in., 
wide open triangular form, good substance, 
blooming 4 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
*x) and bloomed 8-16, requiring 106 days. 
Early Amethyst (Originator unknown). 
Rosy magenta feathered heavily with deeper 


*In case of varieties (*) the data as to originator or 
introducer and synonyms were obtained from Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 11, Gladiolus Studies III, Varieties 
of the Garden Gladiolus, by Alfred C. Hottes, pub- 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





magenta, deep magenta on lower petal bases 
with midribs splashed yellow. Fine color. 
Season average. Spike strong, 32 in.; 9 
blooms, several open, fairly compact, size 4 
in., wide open Orchid type, good substance; 
blooming 4 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 7-8, requiring 
71 days. (XX). Illustrated on page 127, 
Vol. IV, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Elizabeth Kurtz (Pfitzer). White, with 
edges blended pale pink, lower petals at base 
slightly tinted yellow. A very good delicately 
colored bloom. Season average. Spike strong, 
often two per corm, 39 in.; 19 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 34 in., wide open 
triangular, substance good, blooming 8 days. 
Production of cormels fair. Planted 5-9 and 
bloomed 8-19, requiring 102 days. (XXX). 

Erwin Mayer (Pfitzer).* Ox-blood red, 
shaded deeper, and heavily feathered, small 
white throat. Beautiful and fine. Season 
average. Spike strong, 45 in.; 14 blooms, 
several open, fairly compact, size 54 in., wide 
open triangular, excellent substance, bloom- 
ing 10 days. Production of cormels fairly 
good. Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8-21, 
requiring 103 days. (XXXX). 

Evaline (Groff, and named by Woodruff). 
Syns. Smoky Violet, Stewart No. 11, Large 
Purplish and John Schmelzer.* Vermilion 
overlaid with violet to form a smoky color. 
Season average. Spike strong, 36 in.; 18 
blooms, compact, several open, size 4} in., 
wide open triangular, substance good; 
blooming 7 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 4-29 and bloomed 7-8, requiring 
70 days. (X). 

Evolution (Groff). Delicate rose, feathered 
darker, the feathering being tinged blue, 
throat white, blotched carmine-rose. Season 
average. Spike weak, much curved, 38 in.; 
sometimes two per corm, 9 blooms, fairly 
compact, three open, size 4 in., wide open, 
good substance; blooming 4 days. Production 
of cormels fair. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 
8-3, requiring 97 days. (F). 

Fairy (Stewart). Syn. Mrs. James Lancashire 
(Tracy).* Exhibited as Fairy Queen, but 
name later changed to Fairy.* Creamy pink, 
heavily feathered and splashed inside and 
out with salmon-rose and rosy pink, central 
inferior petal bearing crimson feather on 
buff base. Buds and blooms burn badly in 
hot weather. Season average. Spike strong, 
30 in.; 6 blooms, compact, two open, size 2? 
in., wide open triangular, substance poor ; 
blooming 2 days. Production of cormels 


fair. Planted. 5-19 and bloomed 7-26, 
requiring 68 days. (I). 
Fireking (Childs). Fiery or scarlet- 


vermilion, dark scarlet stippled and lined 
throat, lower petals blotched scarlet with 
central line of blood red. An exceptional 
variety. In dry season spike extra strong, 18 
in., and in an average season spike is very 
strong, 35 in.; 8 to 12 blooms, compact, but 
not overlapping, four open, size 34 to 4 in., 
wide open triangular, spreading form, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 6 days in dry 
season and 10 days in an average one. In 
the dry season, when planted 5-5, bloomed 
7-19, requiring 75 days. In an average season, 
when planted 5-23, bloomed 7-29 and 7-31, 
requiring respectively, 67 and 69 days. Pro- 
duction of cormels good. (XXXX). 

Fire Ribbon (Kunderd). Scarlet flame, 
blending to light, dull cerise on edges, lower 
petals and throat striped and stippled crimson, 
with magenta feather on bases. Color dull. 
Season average. Blooms from small corms. 
Spike strong, 23 in.; 9 biooms, closely com- 
pact, nearly all open, size 2 in., triangular 
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and not very open, substance good, blooming 
4 days. Production of cormels fair. Planted 
5-23 and bloomed 7-30, requiring 68 days. 


~(X). IMlustrated on page 63, Vol. VI, Tue 


FLOWER GROWER. 

Floreal (Originator not known). Cherry- 
red with large white blotch, some of the 
flowers being almost equally as red as white, 
and others showing more red, striped with 
purplish red. Distinct. Season average. 
Spike strong, 40 in.; 15 blooms, many open, 
compact, size 44 in. some nearly double, 
wide open full petaled, very good substance ; 
blooming 7 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5-11 and bloomed 8-1, requiring 82 days. 


(XXXX). 

Frilled Pink (Woodruff). Peach pink 
blotched with brilliant red on yellow bases 
of lower petals. Edges frilled. A beautiful 
bloom of glistening color. Season average. 
Spike strong, 41 in.; 13' Hlooms, compact, 
three open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, 
very good substance; blooming 7 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 4-29 and bloomed 
7-13, requiring 76 days. (XXX). 

(Kunderd). Alse called Kunderdi 
Glory. Creamy pink tinted with apricot, 
edges deeper pink, and red feathering in 
throat. Ruffled. A very good delicately 
colored variety. Season average. Spike 
strong, 30 in.; 12 blooms, compact, three 
open, size 4 in., wide open diamond form, 
excellent substance; blooming 8 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 4-29 and bloomed 
8-13, requiring 106 days. (XXX). 

Golden King (Black). Pale sulphur, 
blending to canary-yellow in throat, bases 
of lower petals deep canary-yellow blotched 
mahogany-crimson extending to deep in 
throat, outside of tube flushed pink. A really 
good yellow, though not golden. Season 
average. Spikes strong, 23 to 34 in.; 7 to 14 
blooms, blooming from small corms, compact, 
many open, size 2} to 23 in., wide open tri- 
angular, excellent substance; blooming 6 to 
9 days. Increase good. Planted 5-14 and 
bloomed 8-5, 8-6, 8-12 and 8-13, requiring, 
respectively, 83, 84, 90 and 91 days. (XXX). 
Illustrated on pages 143 and 150, Vol. 1, THe 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Golden Glory (Kunderd). Ruffled. Light 
sulphur-yellow, lower petals shading to rich 
lemon-yellow toward bases blotched blood 
scarlet. Somewhat similar in coloring to 
Golden King, A good light yellow. Season 
average. Spike strong, 17 to 30 in.; 6 to 10 
blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 3 
in., wide open round form, excellent sub- 
stance ; blooming 4 to 7 days. Increase fairly 
good. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-4, requiring 
91 days. (XXX). 

Golden Glow (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). 
Light sulphur-yellow blending deeper toward 
throat, and bases outside, lower petals and 
throat marked light brown. A pretty bloom 
of rich yellow color but lacking size and 
height. Season average. Spike strong. 19 
in.; 11 blooms, compact, several open, size 
24 in., triangular, wide open form, substance 
good ; blooming 4 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-18 and bloomed 8-5, requiring 79 
days. (XX). 

Governor Hanly (Kunderd). Rich cardinal- 
red blending lighter to throat, bases of lower 
petals white, striped and st‘ppled black-red, 
mid-rib of black-red on lower petals. Similar 
to Jessie in coloring but superior in all other 
respects. Season average. Spike strong, 32 
in.; 7 to 14 blooms, fairly compact, many 
open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 4 to 8 days. 
Reproduction by division, and cormels fair 
to good, Planted 5-26 and bloomed 8-5 and 
8-6, requiring, respectively, 71 and 72 days. 
(XXX). Illustrated on page 189, Vol. VII, 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Grace Henry (Crawford).* Deep blood 
red blending slightly lighter toward midribs, 
sulphur-yellow throat penciled with salmon- 
red. A beautiful color with satiny sheen. 
Season average. Spike strong, branched, 48 
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in.; 19 blooms on main, 8 to 13 on secondary 
stems, compact, many open, size 3 in., bell- 
shaped, wide open, good substance ; blooming 
8 to 12 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-10 
and bloomed 8-3, requiring 85 days. (XXX). 

Harwinton (White).* Rich carmine-rose, 
central lower petal at base white. A beauti- 
ful, clear self color. Season average. Spike 
strong, sometimes branched, 43 in. ; up to 25 
blooms, four open, Sp size 3i in., wide 

open ery good substance ; 
blooming 7 to 14 ey yh A to number 
of blooms. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-19 
and bloomed 8-26, requiring 99 days. (XXXX). 

Hazel Harvey (Munsell & Harvey). Deep 
carmine shading to amber-white, bases of 
lower petals and throat penciled with violet- 
rose. Fine. Season average. Spike strong, 
branching, 49 in.; 20 blooms on main, and 4 
to 7 on secondary, fairly compact, many 
open, size 3% in., wide open triangular, good 
substance; blooming 8 to 10 days. Prolific 
in reproduction by division and cormels. 
Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-2, requiring 93 
days. (XXXX). 

Helen Goldman (Hoeg). Buff-yellow, blend- 
ing to deeper yellow throat, with penciled mid- 
ribs of old carmine-red. A distinct yellow. 
Season average. Spike strong, 37 in.; 15 
blooms, compact, eight open, size 3} in., 
wide open triangular, good substance, bloom- 
_ ing 6 days. Increase not noted. Planted 

5-5 and bloomed 7-31, requiring 87 days. 
(XXX). 

Heliotrope (Lemoine). Velvety pansy- 
purple, with line of reddish purple in throat. 
Rich in color. Season average. Spike strong, 
19 in.; 9 blooms, separate, three open, size 
34 in., hooded triangular form, good sub- 
stance ; blooming 5 days. Few cormels 
produced. Planted 5-19 and bloomed 8-30, 
requiring 103 days. (XXX). 

Henri Lemoine (Lemoine). Canary yellow 
with crimson blotches on bases of lower 
petals, divided by a deeper yellow line. The 
upper petals are blushed with rose and are 
wrinkled on edges. A beautiful and richly 
colored variety; it is lacking, however, in 
strength of stem. Season average. Spike 
too slender to support the large blooms 
without staking, often droopy, 37 in.; 
branching, 12 blooms, separate, four open, 
size 44 in., hooded triangular form, substance 
good ; blooming 6 days. A few cormels 
produced. Planted 5-16 and bloomed 7-31, 
requiring 76 days. An (XX) garden variety 
ak stem. 

. Syn. Aurora.* Rosy 
pink with yellow blotch on lower petals, which 
is finely dotted rich crimson-scarlet. Petals 
often splashed crimson. Very neat and 
pretty coloring. Season average. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, fairly compact, 
four open, size “4h in., wide open Lily type, 
tips reflexing, very good substance ; blooming 
8 days. Production of cormels fair. Planted 
5-6 and bloomed 8-29, requiring 115 days. 


(XXX). 

Holiandia (Originator unknown). Syns. 
Mikado, Alice Roosevelt, and Yellow Brench- 
leyensis.* Salmon-red, thickly suffused and 
shaded and lined shell pink, bases of lower 
petals and throat canary yellow penciled with 
violet-rose. Season average. Spike strong, 
— 32 in. ; 15 blooms, sometimes branched, 

pact, many open, size 2} in., wide open 
por ey fairly good substance ; blooming 
3 days. Few cormels produced. Planted 
5-6 and bloomed 8-1, Fe a 87 days. (X). 

Hyde Park (Baer; introduced by Vaughan). 
Upper petals white, penciled and feathered 
rose, lower petals blotched cream shaded 
rose. As a variegated flower it is good. 
Season average. Spike strong, branched, 
sometimes two per corm, 35 in.; 14 blooms, 
fairly compact, several open, size 34 in., 
wide open trianguiar, substance good; 
blooming 5 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5-15 and bloomed 8-31, requiring 108 days. 
(XXX). Illustrated on page 57, Vol. II, THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
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Improved Klondyke (Originator not known). 
Pale sulphur, shading to deep sulphur toward 
throat, lower petals blotched rich scarlet. 
The improvement seems to consist chiefly in 
a deeper color, the blooms being smaller 
than Klondyke. Season average. Blooms 
from small corms. Spike strong, 27 in.; 10 
blooms, compact, many open, size 2 in., 
wide open, excellent substance ; blooming 6 
to 8 days. Increase by division fair. Planted 
a - and bloomed 8-2, requiring 76 days. 


(XX). 

Indianapolis (Kunderd). Ruffled. Deep 
reddish violet splashed blue-purple on edges, 
deeper throat, and blotches of crimson on 
lower petals, with central lines of white. 
Blooms from small corms. Season average. 
Spike strong, 15 to 32 in.; slender, 3 to 12 
biooms, according to size of corm, separate, 
several open, size 24 in., wide open form, 
excellent substance ; blooming 4 to 12 days. 
A very pretty bloom. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-26, requiring 82 
days. (XXX). 

Intensity (Groff; named by Cowee).* 
Light scarlet, blending lighter toward throat, 
outer ends of petals often feathered darker, 
white bases of lower petals edged deep 
scarlet, lined and dotted deep scarlet. A fine 
light scarlet Glad. Season average. Spike 
strong,. slender, 36 in.; 12 blooms, fairly 
compact, five open, size 4 in., wide open 
triangular, very good substance ; blooming 6 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 5-3 and 
bloomed 8-9, requiring 98 days. (XXXX). 
Illustrated on page 103, Voi. II, THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Irene (Childs).* Darkest rose, shaded 
crimson and blending lighter toward mid- 
ribs, which are white, bases of lower petals 
blotched crimson. A beautiful color. Season 
average. Spike strong, 27 in.; 10 blooms, 
fairly compact, several open, size 2} in., 
wide open triangular, substance good; 
blooming 5 days. Fair production of cormels. 
An improvement on Aftraction (Childs). 
Pianted 5-1 and bloomed 8-19, requiring 110 
days. (XXX). 

Ivory (Kunderd). Ivory-white, marked 
lightly in throat. Much ruffled. Aside from 
the ruffling, it is not very distinct. Similar 
to King Arthur in color and not so good. 
Season average. Spike strong, 24 in.; 12 
blooms, three open, compact, size 34 in., 
wide open, good substance ; blooming 6 days. 
Increase not noted. Planted 5-2 and bloomed 
8-9, requiring 99 days. (XX). 

Jack Frost (Hoeg). Syn. Hoeg No. 175.* 
Biush-white with a throat of amber-white, 
which is penciled rose. A very good tinted 
white. Season average. Spike strong, 
branched, 40 in.; 18 blooms, fairly compact, 
three open, size 3h i in., wide open triangular, 
substance good; blooming 10 days. Pro- 
duction of cormels fair. Planted 5-2 and 
bloomed 7-15, requiring 74 days. (XXX). 

Jane Dieulafoy (Lemoine). Syn. Jean 
Dieulafoy. Biush-white suffused with rosy 
salmon, lower petals blotched maroon. Some- 
times the flush is absent, making the ground 
color creamy white. Good. Season average. 
Spike strong, 40 in.; 15 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, several open, size 3 in, wide open 
triangular, excellent substance : blooming 9 
days. Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 5-1 
and bloomed 7-20, requiring 79 days. (XXX). 
Illustrated on page 171, Vol. I, THE MopERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Jessie (Crawford).* Deep velvety scarlet, 
shaded black on edges, reverse darker and 
feathered greenish white; lighter in throat, 
lower petals with greenish white bases with 
nearly black midribs. Very good in its day 
but superseded by Negerfurst. Blooms from 
small corms. Season average. Spike strong, 
23 in.; 6 to 9 blooms, compact, several open, 
size 13 i in., well opened, excellent substance ; 
blooming 5 to 8 days. Increase not noted. 


Planted 5-26 and bloomed 8-4, requiring 70 
days. An (XX) garden variety only, being 
limited by its size and scarcity of bloom. 
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Jumbo (Prestgard).* Deep pink, sometimes 
delicately flaked, throat stippled deep car- 
mine-crimson. Fine. Season average. Spike 
strong, 38 in.; sometimes two per corm, 15 
blooms, compact, six open, size 5 in., wide 
open diamond form, very good substance, 
blooming 8 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5-2 and bloomed 8-9, requiring 99 days. 


a 

King Arthur (Kunderd). Ivory-white with 
delicate crimson line on lower petals. 7 
good. Season average. Spike strong, 32 in. 
15 blooms, compact, four open, size 34 in., 
wide open, good substance ; blooming 8 days. 
Increase fairly good. Planted 5-6 and 
bloomed 7-16, requiring 71 days. (XXX). 

La Couronne (Lemoine). [vory-white, lower 
petals shading to deep yellow bases, blotched 
and stippled brilliant scarlet. Beautiful 
coloring. Season average. Spike strong, 
slender, 31 in.; 10 blooms, separate, three 
open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, sub- 
stance quite good; blooming 9 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 7-27, 
requiring 70 days. (XXX). 

Lady Howard de Walden (Lemoine). Creamy 
yellow with purple blotches bordered by light 
yellow. Very good. Season average. Spike 
strong, 30 in.; 12 blooms, fairly compact, 
many open, size 4 in., slightly hooded tri- 
angular form, excellent substance; blooming 
5 days. Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 5-1 
and bloomed 7-14, requiring 74 days. (XXXX). 

Large Buff (Kunderd). Buff-white, central 
lower petal blotched carmine on yeliow 
ground, throat with small marks of carmine. 
Spike strong, stout, 26 to 38 in.; blooming 
from small corms; 10 to 16 blooms, size 34 
in., compact, many open, wide open diamond 
form, excellent substance; blooming 9 to 12 
days. Ina season planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 7-24, requiring 80 days. In an 
average season plantec 5-14 and bloomed 
83 and 8-16 (small corm), requiring 
respectively, 81 and 94 days. 

Lemon Drop (Childs). Sulphur- yellow with 
slight greenish tinge, lower petals blotched 
reddish purple. Distinct and fine. Season 
average. Spike strong, 53 in.; branching, 
often two per corm, 21 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, several open, size 3} in., wide open 
triangular, slightly hooded central upper 
petal, excellent substance; blooming 12 to 
14 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-10 
and bloomed 7-20, requiring 71 days. (XXXX). 

Lillian Morrisey (Kunderd).* Crimson- 
scarlet, lower petals darker, bases blush-white 
with broad feather of crimson-scarlet. A 
beautiful velvety bloom. Season average. 
Spike strong, branching, 37 in.; 18 to 25 
blooms, compact, four open, size 34 in., wide 
open triangular, good substance; blooming 
9 to 12 days. Fair production of cormels. 
Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-7, requiring 98 
days. (XXX). 

Lily Lehmann (Alkemade). White, lightly 
shaded flesh-pink, two lower side petals 
cream on bases. Delicate coloring. Season 
average. Spike strong, slender, 29 in.; 8 
blooms, compact, opposite, three open, size 
24 in., wide open triangular, fairly good 
substance ; blooming 6 days. Production of 
cormels fair. Planted 5-15 and bloomed 7- 26, 
requiring 72 days. (XX). [Illustrated on 
page 15, Vol. IIIl, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER. 

Loveliness (Van Konijnenburg). A lovely 
creamy pink, blending to cream throat, 
which is penciled with rosy crimson, petals 
also have a few slight flecks of rose. Exquisite. 
Season average. Spike strong, 39 in.; 
branched, 20 blooms, fairly corapact, many 
open, size 3} in., wide open Lily form, facing 
around spike, substance very good ; blooming 
8 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-20 and 
bloomed 8-23, requiring 95 days. (XXXX). 

(Part IV to be continued in October issue) 


Hot weather experienced early this 
season, tends to make flowers scarce 
now and later. 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Culture of Tulips 


Will you print your ideas of caring for are? 


The Tulip bulbs purchased in the fall may 
be planted any time in October or November 
until the ground freezes. Sandy loam, well 
enriched with old manure and leaf mold, and 
thoroughly worked to a depth of twelve 
inches, is the ideal soil, but any good garden 
soil will give results. Fresh manure should 
never be used near bulbs of any sort.. Low 
wet ground is very undesirable, and if the 
spot is not weil drained it is advisable to 
raise the bed above the surrounding ground. 
Plant the bulbs to a depth of four to six 
inches, four to nine inches apart. The small 
early single kinds are not set as deeply or as 
Sor get ay ew tes an Sages Waa In 
planting a large bed, for even effect it is 
desirable to lift out the soil to a uniform 
depth, stand the bulbs in regular order, and 
then fill in the soil. When the ground be- 
gins to freeze, cover the beds with leaves, 
dry fcrest litter, or other light material. After 
danger of heavy — is past in the spring, 
the covering should be removed. Tulips 
may remain in the ground for several years, 
if the tops are not cut off, and if the maturing 
leaves are not sm by other plants, 
but best results are usually obtained by lifting 
the bulbs and drying off every year or two. 
Where Tulips are planted among perennials 
or at the edge of shrubbery, they may be left 
for several years, but if in beds where other 
flowers are yo they may be lifted when 
bloom is past, and reset in some inconspic- 
uous place to ripen their leaves, after which 
they may be dried off and stored until plant- 
ing time in the fall—The Rural New Yorker 


Peony Questions 
To THE Eprror:— 


I transplanted some Peonies last year and some the 
year before, and they have not bloomed since. What 


is wrong? 
Can I cut down Peonies, to make room for other 


plants, after they have flowered : ? My eargen | is small 
and they take up a lot of room. deW. P. 

Answer—In transplanting aes you did 
not state whether you divided them or not, 
but if they were divided no bloom of conse- 
quence might be expected the first or second 
year, and in any case if much of the root 
system is lost very little could be expected 
the first year. 

By no means should you cut down Peonies 
after blooming to make room for other 
plants. If you do the roots will not develop 
proper “eyes” for bloom the following year. 
Foliage of Peonies after blooming performs 
avery useful function in maturing the new 
growth to give bloom the succeeding year. 


Wistaria Not Blooming 
To THE EprTor :— 


Will you please tell me what to do with a pervle 
Wistaria to make it bloom? It is four years old 
has never bloomed. 


Mrs. Geo. WHITFIELD, (Mississippi) 


Answer :—Plant the Wistaria in a sunny 
location, in sandy, well-drained soil. Give a 
top dressing of lime. In the fall curtail root 
growth. This may be done without lifting 
the plant, by the use of the garden tool 
known as an “edger” or sod cutter. Wis- 
taria plants raised from seeds, frequently are 
unsatisfactory in blooming. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 





Eremurus 
To THE EpiTor : — 


What do you know about Eremurus—the growing 
of it from seed and its habits? I am trying to raise 
this * nee -tail 7 * here, and find it weet y slow of 

‘ermina‘ 4 Eremurus robustus, Himalaicus, 


ford, ‘oat ame 
H. H. TuRNER, (Ohio) 


Answer—Bailey says, “It tries one’s patience 
to wait for seedlings to reach flowering size.” 
He refers to it as a hardy desert plant, and 
says that robustus and Himalaicus should be 
given moist, well drained soil, and well 
watered during the flowering season, but not 
watered at all after that. A mound of ashes 
over the crown in winter, or a water-tight box is 
recommended, the latter filled with dry 
leaves. The more common method of 
propagation would appear to be by division. 

Another writer has referred to Eremurus 
as growing in her New Hampshire rock 
garden, but as being a difficult subject. Its 
remarkably distinctive character, with its 
eight-foot stalk, including four feet of 
flowering spike, makes the amateur naturally 
desirous of raising this magnificent perennial, 
and if any of our readers can give us data 
on their experience with it in their localities, 
we should be glad to hear from them. 


Rusting Foliage or Gladiolus Blight 


Can you tell me what is the matter with 
my bulblet grown Gladiolus stock? It is 
from eight to sixteen inches high and a black 
place comes in the middle of the blade, about 
three inches long, then it turns rusty and 
dies down to the ground. It looks like a 
blight, of some sort. Gretchen Zang, Evelyn 
Kirtland, Prince of Wales and Panama are 
the worst affected. The rows look as if a 
fire had been through them. Inall the years 
I have been growing Gladioli this is some- 
thing that I have never seen before. Some 
are cut down to the nd. Others three 
inches high seem to be all right. Would 
like to know what the trouble is. 

D. E. N. 

Nots—The unusual heat experienced during June 
and July of this yeas may have forced a ne of 
foliage which would cause the result. indicated and it 
may be from something in the soil which would 
also favor it. Can any one offer suggestions on this 
subject ?—(EpiTor). 


Who Originated Gladioli 
Sunset and Mentor ? 

Can someone tell me who originated Gla- 
diolus Sunset, which I secured from Tracy 
in 1920? I find a Sunset in Diener’s catalogue 
which is surely a different variety. 

Would also like to know who originated 
Mentor, which I purchased from bis “ig 


(An answer will be appreciated.— Ep.) 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


The veaeer Nursery, Winona, Minn.—Catalogue of 
 ~ _rcrdn rises, Phloxes, Gladioli, etc. Also whoneae 





Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio.—August garden 
notes on Peonies and Irises. 





S. G. Harris, Tarrytown, N. Y.—Ca 

Peonies, etc., consisting of 1921 supplement to the 

‘Harris aaeaes. Finely illustrated and well 
printed, 20 pages. 


Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn.— 1921 catalogue 
of Fryer’s new Irises, Delphiniums, Gladioli, etc. 
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Franklin Nursery, 250 W. 58th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.—Catalogue of Franklin Peonies. Also whole- 
sale list and price list. 


’ ’ Geo. N. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass.—Catalogue 


of Irises, Peonies and Phloxes with Prices. 





WwW. 4 


H. W. Groschner, Ohio. t to 
the “ Unvarnished Truth,” ert new ——— of Irises, 
etc. 


in Ppohest A. Giblin, Spring Valley, N. Y.—Price list of 











W. L. Gumm, Remington, Ind.— —Cometetecetsionns 
of Peonies; well illustrated and described; with 
Prices. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind.—Circular introducing 





Iris Mother of Pearl. 


H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio.—List of Peonies 
scored according to his estimate of their worth. 





Movilla Gardens, Haverford, Pa.—Price list of 
Peonies and Irises. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio.—Write-up 
entitled, “‘ A Visit to the Boston Peony Show.” 18 
pages and cover. 


Treasure Iris and Peony Gardens, 2115 Dudley St.. 
St. Paul. Minn.—Catalogue of Irises and Peonies, 12 
pages and cover, with suggestions for culture. 











H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio.—Revised price 
list of Irises, including some of the new and scarce 
varieties. 


On account of crowded condition of 
our columns during the past few 
months, our Queries and Answers 
Department has suffered. Being one 
of the last pages to be made up, it is 
often crowded out by advertising or 
more important matter. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Five lines (about 40 words) $2.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 30c. each. 





DELPHINIUMS 











ty ACRES DELPHINIUMS represent the finest 
highest development of these flowers 
that a improved. They are both single 
and semi-double in unending combinations of blue 
e and their derivatives, also passing to —_— 
Select Hood-Acres Hybrids,” unnamed 
ready. No more seeds this season. 
Chas. F. Barber, 1552 Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 





Ere BELLADONNA—The light blue, 
$2.58 y Larkspur. Field or pot plants, 25c. each ; 
oor 
Robert A. Giblin, Spring Valley, N. Y. 








GLADIOLI 








WE GROW in limited quantities, Tiplady, B. L. 
Smith, Carmen Sylva, Mona Lisa. Glory 
Crimson Glow, Desdemona, Louise, Prince of India, 
Kirtland, Mary Fennell, Prince of Wales, etc. 

. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey 





K UNDERD'S BEST Varieties for Sale—Have been 
adding the best of Kunderd’s varieties to my 
collection for several years and I consider these the 
best and finest Gladioli grown. Have accumulated a 
small surplus of some varieties and offer them to 
oo te) wae FLOWER amyeey 9 ST 
price list. ill prepay postage on orders for $1 or 
~~ and give exceptional value for orders received 


during September. 
Elizabeth Burke, 88 Webster Street, Whitman, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS of most of the leading varie- 
ties in all sizes, by the dozen, hundred or per 
thousand. Write for what you want. Very reason- 


able prices. ste P ‘ 
P. A. Laeser, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 





ME, AND MRS. A. F. ATKIN—Growers of high 
class Gladioli. Send for list of choice and com- 
mercial varieties, Alice Tiplady, Louise, Crimson 
Glow, Kirtland, H ben and many others, 
ready in panes Rt. 2, Box 63, Bowling Green, Ohio 


IF YOU WANT to secure some of the best varieties, 
new and old, of Gladioli for 1922, send us your name 
now for our list of 70 varieties. List ready in October. 
Special discount for fall apne 

. Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 
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PLANTING STOCK of Herada, Wales, Kirtland, NV NICADPOINTMENTS > | 
Norton, res man —-A leading varieties for fall 
Pe other, leading varieties for fall 11 ANY DISAPPOINTMENTS ? PEONIES 
quantity production nor rv Soot of ag oo compe- Have you been * “stung” with impure stock ? 
tition. you want nt qnod stock Place next peemon : order = us. = shi 
wots Mansel, — te ae pepe bay Have some fine roots of 50 standard 
Grown Bulbs make good. Write now for our varieties at attractive prices. 
1922 catalogue. a 
IRISES DIRE GLADIOLUS GARDENS IRIS 
125 Concord St., Portiand, Me. 
TREASURE IRIS AND PEONY GARDENS-Good One-third off retail price; also low 
Ww plants at A —. +. yo "rape cgggree UMNeRUNAEUGAEUvenUuanuuuaauenueneuieentnt byron pm price on large surplus stock 
rite your wan et moun ur re) g varieties. 
from first order. = ae 
A. C. and M.K. Arny, 2115 Dudley St., St. Paul, : A. B. deGROAT Send for price list. 
Minnesota. ' BATH, N.Y. ee 
HOICE IRISES in rate colors—Pinks: GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI Hoffman Peony Gardens 
$1 Lg Majesty, 35c., Lohengrin, 35c., Isoline, $1.50 i Hudson, Ohio 
RE RS EE ea YR . 
Yellows : Gerda, 35c., Gagus, 35c., Loreley, 35c., ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- | 
princess Victoria Louise, 50c., for... ~s 1.50 RIETIES. Oniy retail catalogue this season. 
Nubelun ye. — Be. Bere wad ees ” 1.50 UUUEUUEOOEEOUUUUUU HUHNE 
Reddish Purple : Mad. Pacquitte, 25c., Kochii, 








easier Samenoaee GLADIOLI 








: “Kol do-Kwality” 
Entire collection $5.00 olorado-A.wa ity . . 
Hunt’s Grove Iris Gardens, Saint Helena, Napa Co., “ Pull of Pep ” Bulbs and Roots Watch displays of our Roseash, Mari- 
Northern California, Box 102. Dahli Glads--Peonies posa, Yosemite, Fallen Leaf, Grizzly 
Bear, Cameo, Rosenel, and other va- 
JRIS. IRIS—Frankly, I don't know much about CARLSON my ca GARDENS rieties. 
names of iri t Boul ° 
I bought a few yeare ago from one of our best firms RETAIL : WHOLESALE Place early orders for delivery next 
and lost the names. During September I will sell 2 « Season. » 
good clumps in 10 varieties, including a lovely white For 1922, we hope to introduce several 
sweet-scented, at 6 for $1.00, postpaid. Please order 1 extra choice, new varieties of our 





early before the fall work gets too 
Geo. S. Woodruff. 


to pressing. lowa 20 ACRES OF TREES famous Grand Prize Strain Gladioli. 


To choose from METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 




















PEONIES Gund tes ce Whalen os seta Mountain View, Calif. 
catalogue. 
PEONIES—I am growing high-grade Peonies, and I John Lewis Childs, In 








grow the leaders, adding new , merit Flowerfield, L. L, ONY. 


as introduced. I have noth cheap to offer, but if sa 4 4 
you are interested in rare Peonies, please write. 
W. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. 


PEONY COLLECTIONS—Until September 15th. 6 HIGH GRADE PEONIES FOR $5 




















Alsace Lorraine, Baroness Schroeder, ee 





Bigot, and one of the following: Karl Rosenfi mes for th m- 
Sarah ihardt, Richard Carvel, are Brand, B. Schroeder, G. Cleveland, M. J. Elie, Mad. Some new oe du mo = 
Chestine Gowdy, for $10.00 Cash. Indicate choice. E. Galle, La Perle, Eugenie Verdier. Or make ing season at reduced prices. 
Prices tarnishes ion other collections, Good divisions. your own collection and let us price it. Also : Price list ready Oct. 15th. All 
ok-Kay lens, No le, Michigan op tries. OTF ae is — bn roots are sizes of many of the leading 





PEONIES—I have two good plants of Martha Bulloch W. J. ENGLE & SON, R. 8, DAYTON, 0. varieties. 


toa K at $15.00 each. | a this stock directly 




















: mine . —_ 
rom el RSs i C. M. GROSSMAN, Gladiolus Specialist 
Paowy sap from choice col collection of over 400 May 28th, 1921, I received a Silver Petoskey, Mich. 
Mrs. Win. Crawford, La Porte, Ind. Medal from the Mass. Hort. Society 4 
PEONY BARGAINS-For September only. Ava- on Iris — Lord of June (Yeld). — 
he, Eugenie Verdier, Modeste Guerin, M. Roots Five Dollars Each 





Gerard a each. Albert Crousse, B. Schroeder, 
Claire Dubois, M. Emilie lomainn ames Kelway at H. F. CHASE, 











$1.25 each. Well divisions. 
Rok-Kay Gardens, Northville, Michigan Andover, Massachusetts 
MISCELLANEOUS , > E = FT BE- 
HIGH GRADE . CLEVELAND ROAD 











RAVENNA OHIO 





ULBS—Alba Plena Odorata, double white Narcissus j >» 
Bite. per doz., $3.00 per 100. EONIES 
Poeticus—Single white, 35c. per doz., $2.00 per 100. E " (<4 99 
Mareen yellow, 50c. doz., $3.00 per If interested in the best write 
































Single Blue Roman Hyacinzhs, $4.00 per 100. W. A. SISSON, - Resendale. Wis. 

We grow Sowers for « Chica; — and have a : . A R d D i él d 

su jus OF mix: Vari ~ A, 4 eal Thousaa 
will get bloom from the same hit from the earliest —_ = 

e ial ou ie white, i. e., rom 
S Fs mp Se wT be oe oe tne Gee Se A BIG BARGAIN A glorious flower, gigantic in size, great 
Mrs. Wm. Crawford, Grower of Fine Peoniesand For Your Immediate Benefit. Order Now substance and a charming pink. 
Irises, La Porte, Ind. OUTDOOR [ENTERPRISES x BOTH 

se ee — Mr. A. J. Thompson, 817 Hunter Ave. 
RINTING—Using White Hammermill Bond, 1,000 Americ Greatest M e f 4 ; shee 4 
P 34x11 Letter Heads and 1,000 Eoveloges, with use Small-Stock Breeders. Always | full of Bloomington, ind., in viewing my field 
of cao Giadioli or Dahlia, for $8.50. Cash with order. “pep.” ae last summer became — with 
for ; : eguer + tice 2 conte a year this variety and purchased half the 
Miller Prin‘ Print Shoo. P. O. Box 2854, Philadelphia, Pa. Rabbits ond! Desiegs. or ee 75 Ct stock. Either Mr. Thompson or my- 





Undoubtedly books without any equal, self will supply a few bulbs this Fall 














telling y you how to “coin” money from! ONLY at $1 each for large bulbs or 50c. each 
GLADIOLI Regular price 50 cents for planting stock. 
> oer’ isa toe. a — 4 a it. m b guar- —_—_—_—_ 

Wholesale and Retail lease yo! workable results from our : . « . 
‘ of 3 ) literature or Tefund your money. You'll read about One authority says: “ LEOTA = 

G. CHESTER BLACK. helpful hints on Practical Raising and Care of Stock, the best Pink I have yet seen. 

- . Ecefing, ena Selling, Marketing of Rabbits, 
Meadow Brook Flower Farm unk, Fox and other fur-bearing JOE COLEMAN 
104 Marcy Ave. East Orange.NJ. | gutdoor Enterprise Publishing Co. j{ Cleveland Road, RAVENNA, Ohio 
117 East 3ist Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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We Specialize in 


GLADIOLI 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 
Pataskala, Ohio 


Homer F. Chase 


GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE 


Gladioli for the Trade 


WILTON, - NEW HAMPSHIRE 











IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Shelford Giant, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 
Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 














Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 











IRISES 


New Price List is now ready and 
will be mailed free to all appli- 


cants. 
HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, iil. 





GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 


























pti: BULBS 


ew Darwin Tulips, Biyaciatis, 3 Nar- 
cine i" Crocus, Lilies, hrubs, 
etc., described in Autumn Shon of 


Our New Guide to Rose Cul- 
ture for 1922 
Send for copy today. It's free. 


cease the leading varieties of 
—_ and — _for winter 
Estab- 


ished hy Oldest dest Rose Grow- 
g Establishment in America. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Box 966 


West Grove, Pennsylvania 


Wahnfried Peony Gardens 


L. J. GERMANN, Prop. 
Van Wert, Ohio 


The largest stock of E PRONTE in the world, 
and many other R. INIES. 
Send for my Catalogue for prices. 








IRIS 


mat 
WORTH TRYING, WORTH BUYING 














(Kunderd’s Masterpiece) 
40,000 bulbs for season of 1922. Prices tly 
reducedé from last season. Write for trade 
list of standard varieties. 

J. R. KIMBALL 
R.3 Nashua, N. H. 

















Gladioli WHITE WONDER 


mp’. 
— PS EARLY SNOWFLAKE 
g BUTTERCUP 


Growers Well Pleased With Them 


Good r are now coming in from growers 
who pt | trial plantings of these splendid 
novelties. A well cnown wer of Long Island 
writes under date of July 25th: “‘I have had three 
spikes of Early ake in one vase in my room 
and Mrs. D. has had one spike of Pink and 
two of Albania in her room, for five days, and we 
} are very favorably impressed with them ; 

act my predecessor s Early Snowflake a 
till the last of the twenty-three 
bu sesaed. ut as for me Pink Wonder is the 
real delight. I do not know of a Glad or a Dahlia, 
no, nor any flower, outside the Rose with a color 
so so alluring in its daintiness, you have a 
real winner there. 

One of the best and most favorably known 
growers of Ohio, writes under date of July 26th ; 

Early Snowflake, ~~ and White Wonder 
are in bloom, and they are all and more than you 
say of them. BEAUTIFUL | ! We are usually 
rather slow in purchasing new varieties, prefer 
ring to wait and see how they ya with the Public, 
but would like to have your prices now on 
Gates sizes and bulblets of "Albania and White 

‘onder. quote them now. 

“Will be anxious to see the others when in 
bloom. Will write my opinion of them. Feel 
sure I will have a happy surprise when they 


open.” 

A Massachusetts grower writes under date of 
Aug. 2nd: “‘Early Snowflake is in bloom and is a 
beauty, and worthy of all the good comments one 
can make of it.” 

A well known New Jersey wer writes under 
date of Aug. 3rd: “ Pink onder in bloom and 
- 4 ~ any Glad I pare ever seen or heard 


= mo beauty of MA. none of the 100 or more 
varieties in my fields can anywhere near come up 
toit. It is in a class by it I it i 
grea lad in the world today.” 






Gi 
Mr. Fancier Grower, i for 
the greatest Pink and Whites yet 
seen, send for my iliustrated, cata- 


logue, new edition ready early in 


J. A. KEMP, (Originator), 


Little Silver, N. J. 





PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI 
A very promising lot of Prize-Winning Kinds. 
The recent rains 


weather assure us a good c of i 
bulbs, which will be priced co. bnt just now 


better order my catalogue of Peoniesand Irises. 
Some extra values. I — vigorous plants. 
Early planting brings best results, so write 


today. 
E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, O. 














Planting Stock of Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Lilywhite 
for Fall delivery. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. 





ae 
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EVERY WORTH WHILE 
DAHLIA AND GLADIOLUS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Write for Catalogue 
The Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches, Zong island, X.Y. 








GLADIOLI—New an ow 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
71 South Street 
WRENTHAM, 








CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm 


GROWERS OF CHOICE } 


GLADIOLI 


Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties 
on juest. 


request. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
R. F. D. No. 9 BOX 211-A 


i i id 








~~ 








this “ Queen of Flowers?” 


If so write a list of your wants to 


Catal onr 
Not open Sundays 








PEONIES-PEONIES 


Do you want the best varieties obtainable? Would you like to deal with a 
firm that has had over fifty years experience in propagating and developing 


Won't it give you a feeling of assurance to know that you are tying up to 
people that have an international reputation for fair dealing ? 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


West Newbury, Mass. 






























F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON 


Mansfield, Mass. 
A fine lot of bulblets and planting stock 
in most all of the popular varieties. 
We are especially strong in Panama, 
Prince of Wales and Mrs. Dr. Norton. 
Let us know your requirements 


IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties 
600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 


Rainbow Gardens 


701-2 Commerce Bidg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 
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“DAHLI AS 


Ghe Flower Grower 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


of the finest quality. Send 


your name for fall price list. 
GEO. HALL, Adelphia, N. J. 
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Are You Satisfied with 
the IRIS You Grow? 


My new catalogue is ready listing varieties 
that will appeal to you. Write for it. 


ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 











Distinction. a Merit 
Wholesale and Retail 
Babylon Dahlia Gardens 
Babylon, L. L, N.Y. 


pwouuwwwwwwee 
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Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus Specialists 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


















If you are interested in 


GLADIOLI 
I want your name for my mailing list. Send 
for free copy of 
“The Gladiolus Beautiful.” 
HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Box F, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 








W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 








504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 





JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


Winner of all first prizes at the New York 
State Fair S17, a8, 1919, 1920. 
Ask for Catalog. Retail only. 














N. A. HALLAUER 


Ontario, N.Y. 
GROWER OF CHOICE 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 












Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
Best American and European varieties. 


Address B. M. & M. E. LATHAM 
(Gardens Nerth Scituate, R. 1.) Mansfield, Mass. 





John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 























OFFER GOOD UNTIL SEPT. 15: 
5 assorted, one year 
old Peony Roots, $2 
Fine Cut Flower sorts, unlabeled 

Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 






















for other varieties, for descriptions, 
eonies and for rates on larger quantities, 
send for catalo; 

Madame de Verneville, Duc a de Nemours, 
Festiva Maxima, Monsieur Dupont, Madame Crousse, 
Lutea Plenissima, petpatiqnees, Monsieur Paillet, 

Alexandriana, Petite Renee, Edulis Superba, Meis- 
sonier, Single Tall Red 40 cents each. 

Marguerite Gerard, Avalanche, Felix Crousse, 
Octavie Demay, Modele de Perfection, Madame 
Fould, Madame Emile Galle, 75 cents each. 

Adol Rousseau, The Bride (single), Mireille, 
Grandifiora Nivea Plena, Eugene Verdier, Eugenie 
Verdier, Claire a. Gloire de Charles Gombault, 
Germaine Bigot, $1.00 each. 





Tulips—Mixed Late-flowering, Wedding Veil. 
$2.00 per 100. Red Parrot, Clara utt, Kate Green- 
away, Mixed Darwins, $2.40. White Queen, Ellen 
Willmott, $3.00. Farncombe Sand ders, 60 cents per 


Narcissi—Ten varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs, 
$2.40. All Flowe include delivery by mail or express. 


er Gardens, - Carterville, Mo. 


—— IRISES——-— 


A choice collection of Irises. New retail and 
wholesale lists. We are prepared to furnish 

advice asto best varieties adapted to.warm 
and semi-arid climates. 


THE DEAN IRIS ae 





Moneta, Cali 





R. C. BURGAR 
Northern Grown 
Gladioli 


We wish you could see them growing. 
ASHLAND, WIS. 

















Hobbies and Sidelines That Pay in Pleasure and Handsome Profit 


soar Olney 


A consolidation of Leloven Bog. Gat, Pur F Rabbit, 
Cavy, and Small Farming, 
Regular Price $2.00—Yearly, Gun Cents per Copy 
SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
: 50c FOR SIX MONTHS 
Bas ae wah how ay start at small cost, 
es —) 3 Breeding, and Show 
ind als geod many ° 
“AMBAICA’S GREATEST SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE” 


FOOD FUR & FANCY PUB. CO. 


1321 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 


















1-10 Central St., - 





PEONIES 


Direct from the original stock of George Hollis, I am offering about thirty named 
varieties that will appeal to every lover of this grandest of spring flowers. No 
better Peonies were ever grown than those originated by George Hollis. 


SEND FOR MY FALL CATALOGUE 
Peonies, Iris, Phiox, Dutch Bulbs, Evergreens and Shrubs 


J. K. ALEXANDER, 


LARGEST DAHLIA GROWER IN THE WORLD 


E. Bridgewater, Mass. 











Irises and Peonies 


A Splendid Collection of Irises worth 

i $6.20 for $5.00: Caprice, Eldorado, Her 
Majesty, Ma Mie, Monsignor, Parc De 

Nuilly, Prosper Laugier, Quaker Lady, 

Sherwin- Wright, Victorine. 

These are all high class Irises, selected 

to give a good assortment of colors. 

September planting will give fine 

flowers next spring. 

We will gladly send our complete price 

list of Irises, eT and Perennial 

Plants on reques 

Forest Heights Gardens 


1815-26 Ave., No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“GLADAC HIGH QUALITY BULBS 
We are on the shore of Lake Erie and have 
unlimited water. We have the grandest flowers 
this year we ever sew and expect our bulbs 
will be of — au rao Have a eres: number 
of varieties, all “‘ best varieties. ill quote 
very attractive prices for Fall delivery as our 
storage space is limited. 

H. E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Erie Co., N. Y. 














NEW SEEDLING IRIS 


List for 1921-1922 now ready. 
Whole stocks only. 


A. J. BLISS 
Morweliham, Tavistock, England 
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E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


the new ruffled pink variety, and 
many others for sale by 
John H. McKibbin 
1309 Division St., Goshen, ‘Indiana 














Gladiolus—DOROTHY McKIBBIN | 














The Chautauqua Flowerfields 


R. F. D. 68, Bemus Point, N. Y. 


Offers Choice Iris, Peonies, Gladioli, 
Primulinus Hybrids and Hardy 














Brooklyn " «= Michigan q Perennials 
pe on Bens wpe ng Spe rn yaa J. C. GROSSMAN POTASH-MARL 


AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to 
plant students also appears. 

QUARTERLY. $1.50 a year 
Specimen 





Grower of Choice Gladioli 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
WOLCOTTVILLE - - INDIANA 



















—A Natural Plant Food for— 
LAWNS, FLOWERS AND CROPS 
Prices on application 
Pentecost & Martin, Inc. 
15 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 























- RA any other. A very 
cuty, early and sealihe, ¥ yiclding 
ike is long and straight, well set with very large 
t Vga HDA Color a very pleasin; 
without markin op excegt a gold line | in the — r of flower 7 ay * Fine bulbs $1 
lanting stock, 50c. each; $5.00 per Bulblets $4.00 per 


ALFRED OESTERLING, (Gladiolus Specialist BUTLER, PA. 


ae; ;.$10.00 per doz. 


addition tori its Sone of th articles Ee well known 4 
su digests of the wT: 
topics appeari 


in American 
making the 





DIGEST. 
Published monthly. eee. 206 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


you will find the columns of 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
OF AMERICA) 
brmfl of helpful knowledge on 9 lant culture—based on 
tical experiences. 








published ade 











“A. W. HUNT” ccmreisry) 


oy itor’s Desesiation : “One of the very finest Gladioli grown. Suis 
and a’ more a 


e field among Tr =< other oust, on 


00. Stock very limited. 


ng grower soot tooo foliage, tall, up: ht, 
ui 
‘ge bulbs oat axmamome us large bulblets. 


g shade of Carmine or Vermilion 


ttention than 


great ebetenee, 


High Grade Peonies 


scientific and prac- Consisting of such rare varieties as 
Le Cygne, 
Rosa Bonheur, L. A. Duff, Jubilee 
and many others. 
Fifteen fine varieties, all named, for 
$5, or eight for $2.50. 
With each $5 collection I will give 
one plant of John Richardson free. 
Send for cataloguz. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana 














Soulange, Tourangelle, 














COLD STORAGE 











for Nurserymen, Fiorists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 
Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 
es es and 


132 Court St. 


LILYWHITE! 














Calcium, N.Y. 





i 





i ie 
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ee cum | some Gartens: 
Pe eh aman Be dem 
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} Hardy Chrysanthe- } 
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this variety but the dem 
to any Gladiolus in the editor’s garden.” 


mous flowers.” 


Golden Measure, Wh 
the STANDARD me ‘of course. 


you want and ask for prices. 








YOU WILL ALL WANT 
Gladiolus-Le Marechal Foch 


Because it is like America but much 
larger and as Early as Halley 


I have even known it to flower from the bulblet. I shall have a fair stock of 

will exceed the supply. Mr. Cooper sai ms 
“Le Marechal Foch, in spite of its widely expanded petals, stood the 

winds and heat of July 1921, which ruined many of the best varieties, coal 


A large aigee on eae writes: “Our Foch look aptenA, with enor- 
y stock should not be suffi 

ements to fill EARLY « orders from a reliable source at a iow price. 
"Tahal l also have small quantities of some of the rarer sorts, such as Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Puro Glory, Prince of India, White Ki 


te Gl lory, Pride of Hillegom, timson Glow, &c., and 


I mean to make a specialty of the choicer and rarer varieties. Some of 
these I shall have - in limited quantities at present, but write for what 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 


delivery. 


is now planted in new soil and growing beautifully. 


‘ Judging from past performances we confidently 
expect a banner crop of clean, healthy bulbs this 
fall, enough to supply the greatly increasing de- 


The testimonials, continually arriving from all 
sections, are very gratifying, proving that “ LILY- 
WHITE” is the leading commercial pure white, 
doing well under all conditions. 


We are now booking orders for next season’s 


Write for new prices. 


If you grow Gladioli, you need “ Lilywhite.” 
















cient, I have made 


, Violet Glory, FLORA, 


Awarded first prize in white class at the big 
combined show of the American Gladiolus Society, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and Massa- 
chusetts Gladiolus Society, at Boston, August, 1920. 









o-~ 

















H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 
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IRIS PEONIES AND IRISES 


SPECIAL COLLECTION | || ®27s Hardy Plant Specialties” 


is a real handbook and a companion no Peony or 
Iris enthusiast can afford to be without. For the bene- 











The following twenty (20) dependable varieties fit of our customers, present or prospective, we are 
amounting to $6.30 at our low retail ps et ask ny 8 a a of $1.00, which will be 
: applicable upon the first order amounting to $10.00 or 
Panis ae more, before sending this book to you. Most think- 
Cts. Cts. ing people well understand why we ask for this initial 
Nebelungen -___-_-_-___- 25 EPR A eae 35 deposit. This method has proven itself very satisfac- 
a 25 Princess Vic. Louise 35 tory during the past six months, both to our customers 
Rhine Nixe_-________- 35 Mrs. W. E.Fryer__.._ 50 and to ourselves. We assure you, at any rate, that we 
0 ee 30 CS ea 25 are not trying to “seii a catalog.” All customers still 
= a 25 Zanerdelli __________- 25 receive their current copy gratis. 
Prosper Laugier.__... 50 Madam Chereau____-_ 15 In addition, we now have ready for mailing 
og at SS = a Lae = 
Mrs. H. Darwin_____ 0 "= ic 
Monsignor _________- 35 Her Majesty .._.__... 5 Farr’s Bulb Booklet 
Orientalis____._._____ Snow Queen________ 25 


which we will gladly send upon request. Take 


advantage of the 10% discount on ali bulb 

orders received before July 15th and order now. 

peci ucemen It also contains four worthy Peony and Iris col- 
- ; : ; 1 


lections which we are offering this fall. 





On all orders received for the above Collection we will 


include one plant each of jJuniaia and Virginia Pfeiffer. ER 
All the above and other varieties fully described in our B TRAND H. FARR 
new Catalogue. Shall we send you a copy ? Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery — 121 Garfield Avenue 


WINONA, Minnesota WYOMISSING, - ~ Pennsylvania 





























It is to Your Advantage to Order Peonies Now 


Achille—A beautiful pearl pink. ............_._- Mad. Sy ea-pink, center shaded 
Alba Sulphurea—-Large white, center ao darker. most fragrant of all... 50c 
yellow, resembles Roses_._..............-- 50c Mad. de Vernevilie—White, suffused daintiest 
Couronne d’Or—The famous “Crown of Gold.” blush. Large, finely laa ia 50c 

aren snow white, reflecting golden yellow Monsieur Dupont—Large, cup-shaped bloom of 
ne RS IT 75c ivory-white splashed carmine, lit up with 
hieuater B Dumas—Brilliant pink, petals inter- golden yellow stamens_--___.._........----- 75c 
with salmon and white. Early.... 50c Triomphe de l’exposition de Lille — Large 
Edulis pe ny clear mauve pink_.___ 50c pate form seen in few varieties, Hy- 
Festiva white with carmine yange I ae 50c 
flakes. The queen of all Peonies__.._..__- 50c a aint blush color, changing to pure 
Gen. Bertrand—Early. Solferino-red, woe white. One of the most profuse bloom- 
silver. Beautiful 50c RNS RES “Eee ee Pl PS 











Special offer of one each of above varieties for $5 
READ how to secure 14 Peonies, a value of $8, FOR $5. 


Late orders for Peonies mean additional expense for extra help when the Gladiolus digging 
rush is on, and we have decided to turn this additional expense into Gifts for our cus- 
tomers for early orders. As a special inducement we will give 
Two Superb Varieties: 1 Felix Crousse—A brilliant ruby-red, 75c., 1 Mons. 
Jules Elie—Enormous flower, lilac-rose, shaded amber-yellow, 75c., absolutely free, 

with every order amounting to $5.00 or more sent us PRIOR to September 15th. 





We can spare a limited number of Midnight, “The Black Peony,” a deep rich maroon. 
One of the Brand Seedlings, $3.00 each. 


— Baroness Schroeder—Plume shaped bloom. Opens delicate blush changing to white. 
EVELYN KIRTLAND Regarded as one of the world’s best Peonies, $1.50 each. 
Note illustration measuring length All above good, strong roots. If wanted in quantity, write for wholesale prices. 


of te Ghutiiolos nuaned = her. 








=j 12 VARIETIES OF IRISES FOR $1.00 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 


Mm 
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MCCLELLANDTOWN, PA., July 30, 1921. 


My Dear Mr. Kunderd: 


I buy and grow the Gladiolus for the pleasure and beauty I 
get out of it, but I am thoroughly convinced that you grow and sell 
them for the pleasure, the beauty and the “Glory” you can put into 
them. You surely succeeded in the mixture you sent me. They 
are in every respect a superior race of Glads. The named varieties, 
Purple Glory, Sulphur Glow, Myra, Myrtle,Governor Hanly, Pride of 
Goshen, Youell’s Favorite, etc., are a perfect revelation of the beauty 
which only you know how to so copiously breathe into these enrapt- 
uring flowers. You treat your customers so courteously that it is a 
pleasure to buy from you. A trial is the only advertisement your 
Gladioli need. Neighbors are observing my flower garden continually, 
one takes a morning look at it through a telescope. Several have 
asked me your address. They are the “ All” and the “ Everything” 
in Glads. 

Very respectfully, 
B. S. 


P. S.—I took a bunch of the spikes to our local florist, that 
was enough, he paid me more than twice the wholesale price of the 
finest obtainable in Pittsburgh at present, they surely must be twice 
as fine as the best others, last week I sold $17.75 worth of spikes 
from my little patch, last night $3.00 worth, this morning I cut some 
fine ones. Furnished bouquets free for Church, Hospital, Festival 
and sick neighbors, and continually the florist is telephoning for 
another box of “Those marvelous Glads.” Send me your new 
catalogue early as I will want a few named varieties next year. I 
want 500 of your mixture next year. You know just what I want. 
Send me the bill and preserve till proper shipping time. Be sure 
not to overlook this order, it is about as early as I could make it after 
trying your Glads. So reserve 500 for me. ‘Es 





The above letter is only one of hundreds of similar ones 
which I receive in commendation of my Gladiolus every year. 
If you want the best there is in Gladioli, send me your address 
for 1922 catalog. If you sent me an order last season, or the 
year before, or a request for a catalog within the last two 
years, you will receive the next catalog without further request. 
If you have friends whom you think would like to have some 
beautiful Gladioli in their garden next year, both they and I 
will appreciate it if you will give me their names so that I may 
send them also a free copy. 

Thanking you, I am 
Respectfully yours, 
A. E. KUNDERD, 


Goshen, Indiana 


The Originator of | 
The Ruffled Gladiolus 
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and white. 
of all who see them: 


are the latest fad. They 


Peonies of the Japanese Type i=si°%2""s 


bright yellow through 


shades of burnished gold. The outer petals or guards are in various shades of pink, red 


Prices range from $1.00 to $10.00 each and they are the wonder and admiration 


Alma, (Shaylor) white and gold 
Snow Wheel, c Ne 
Altar Candles, 

Queen Alexandra “ 
Exquisite 
Goldmine, pink and old gold 
Gypsie, pink and yeliow-__..............-.--.--- 
Sir Modhr Singh, pink and gold 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford, - LaPorte, Indiana 


chehniimatiiads $500 Tamatbako, china pink, golden filamental cen- 


LL ALLS SA 
coweccscacece 5 00 Mikado, carmine guards with filagreed center 
z CS ee 
be Fuyajo, dark velvety maroon, gold centre...... 6 00 
109 Some Ganako, deep maroon, burnished gold 
EY  tditinctnntibintictichasecmmunesyenn . 500 
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Plain and Ruffled Varie- 
ties.— New Introductions 
and New Colors. 


Bulbs Tested and True to Name 
My Price List ay Bulb Planting Chart will be Ready Oct. 15th. 


Copy Awaits Your Request. 


Chas. B. Raffauf, Independence, Iowa 














All Lovers of Iris 


would do well to send fora copy of 
arranged list of Iris. I grow all the “ worthwhile 


my descriptive, alj 


variet 


quanti in a climate and soil that is particuiarly wel 


The Iris seems very 
healthy roots, of which you will get the 


happy here; it produces p’ 





it at a moderate price. 


O..M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 











a | The Peterson 


/ is to the endless varieties 
| Offered what the Five-Foot 
| Library is to the literature 
of the world. 





} Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you a 
copy. 

Peterson Nursery 
1032 Stock Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago, - Hlinois 























The Brand Peonies 


America’s Most Beautiful Contribution to the Peony World 





vote of 84 or better. 


A Symposium has just been compiled of the judgment of the members of The American 
Peony Society as to the comparative value of all the best named Peonies of the world. In 
this Symposium 100 stands for perfect, while a vote of 80 means a very good flower indeed. 
With not less than 20 members voting on a flower to this Symposium, 66 varieties received a 


And of these 66 world’s best Peonies, 9 va- 
rieties, or 13 per cent, are Brand Varieties. 





just beginning to appear. 


way’s Glorious. 
Rosa Bonheur, Philippe Rivoire, etc., etc. 


A. M. BRAND, 





Wm. A. Peterson gives a “ Master list” of 50 varieties of which 6 are Brand sorts. 

Henry S. Cooper includes in his list of 56 varieties “which you should have at any price,” 9 Brand varieties. 
Mr. James Boyd lists 21 sorts as the “Cream de la Cream of Peonies,” and 4 of these are “ Brand Peonies.” 
I believe it can no longer be questioned that the Brand Varieties are among the very best in the world. 


Wealso have what we believe the largest stock in America of the following beautiful Foreign and American sorts: Le Cygne, Kel- 
Solange, Mme. Jules Dessert, Tourangelle, La Fee, Lady Duff, La France, Laura Dessert, Raoul Dessert, 


My 1920-21 Catalogue will be mailed to anyone who does not have one. 
42 YEARS A PEONY GROWER 


_ I would also call your attention to the fact that no safer guide can be found to follow in the making up of one’s wants in 
Peonies, than the unsolicited, expressed judgment of the great Peony growers of the country as set forth in their 1921 lists now 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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“ It is what we think and what we do that 
makes us what we are.”” . 


IIS 


My Iris list is one of the brightest and most outstanding 
Iris catalogues of the world. It is unique, entertaining and in- 
structive, giving the very essential information that is regu- 
larly desired and making the selection of varieties easy. The 
facts and the truths expressed and the frankness with which 
varieties are described, favorably and unfavorably, give my 
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Holland Bulbs 


Beautiful and desirable varieties in 
DARWIN and other fine TULIPS, 
HYACINTHS, NARCISSI, Etc. 


Peonies and Irises—PLANT THESE NOW 


Quality the Best. Prompt Service. 
LET US SEND OUR CATALOGUE 


FRANKEN BROS., 
D 


EERFIELD, ILL. 








Box 152 

















arguments an irresistible force that compels thought. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


I feel that I must join in with my catalogue readers, there- 


fore I will write a testimonial 
troduction to the witnesses. 


NAPOLEON, 0.—“In a class by 
itself, it has no rival.” 

OREGON-—“Your catalogue is 
truly helpful.” 
PENNSYLVANIA—“Your frank- 
ness is certainly refreshing and 
it is a great advantage to an 
amateur to Jearn the real truth 
concerning varieties he has not 


WISCONSIN—“I was much in- 
terested in your Iris catalogue at 
a friend’s home and agree most 
heartily with some of your re- 
—> in regard to some varie- 

ies.”” 

KANSAS—*Your Iris writeup 
gives one a good idea what Iris is 
the best and choicest. It has 
changed my ideas a whole lot.” 

TOLEDO, O.—“Your Iris cata- 
logue is a dandy.” 

WOOSTER, O.—“It makes a 
real contribution to the cause and 
I am eager to have it.” 

WEST VIRGINIA—“I like the 
way you have separated the early 
and late Irises. I agree with you 
that because an Iris is distinct, 
is no reason that it is beautiful: 
Rose Unique is unique, but not 
beautiful. 

MARYLAND — “Your list and 
the article on selecting Irises are 
excellent and confer a real favor 
upon all lovers of choice flow- 


ers.” 

MINNESOTA—“I like the frank 
manner in which you make your 
statements as they are not likely 
to be misunderstood.” 

NEW JERSEY—“Your catalogue 
is a liberal education in Irisology 
and tells just what one needs to 


of my own, to serve as an in- 


know; yet has to learn by costly 
experience.” 

ANOTHER ONE—“I am a cata- 
logue hoarder and shall keep this 
one especially. It is unique in 
being most intimate, personal and 
friendly in its advice and franker 
and fuller in its help than any 
that has come to me. I do not 
know that everyone would agree 
with you in the selection of 
Irises; but that strong statement 
of your personal opinion cannot 
but be valuable to every selecter 
of Irises and even when one dis- 
agrees with you the influence and 
opinion mean so much that I im- 
agine it will mean the doom of 
some commercial varieties. Your 
advice about the Iris of different 
colors was particularly helpful. 
Your advocacy of the wider use 
of Irises, particularly as cut 
flowers, ought to have weight 
with the florists.” 

TENNESSEE—“I enjoyed great- 
ly your comments on various va- 
rieties and I look forward with 
satisfaction to receiving all your 
Iris literature. I agree with you 
that some discriminating litera- 
ture on this subject is badly 
needed. I cannot understand why 
so many inferior varieties should 
be listed and sold as if they 
were among the best. We poor 
amateurs are left to learn our 
lesson by experience. The worst 
part of it is that it takes two or 
three years to learn the lesson. 
It is not merely a matter of los- 
ing a few dollars but losing a 
great deal of valuable time.” 








THE VERDICT. 

There is no mistaking the verdict of the people—they have 
given their unqualified approval of my efforts to make some 
sense out of the Iris situation. My Iris catalogue is right up to 
date. It intelligently, plainly, fearlessly, impartially and hon- 
estly points out the failings of varieties, as well as their beauty 
and merits. It exposes the synonymous sorts and unmercifully 
condemns the fakes. 

25¢c AND WORTH IT. 

My Iris catalogue is not for promiscuous distribution. It 
is offered, however, at the merely nominal price of 25c which 
can be deducted from the first order entrusted to me. No at- 
tention paid to postal card requests for my catalogue. Do not 
let 25c stand in the way of your possessing the original frank 
catalogue that compelled frank descriptions and the most il- 
luminating Iris catalogue of today. 

SOMETHING NEW. 

My price list of Peonies is free. Varieties are scored up 
according to my own estimate of their quality. Underrated 
varieties are rated nearer to their real quality, while over- 
rated sorts are reduced down to where they more nearly belong. 


H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio 


Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist. Specialist Grower of fine and 
extra fine Irises, Peonies and Hardy Chrysanthemums. 








PEONY--LUETTA PFEIFFER 


(Originated by A. M. Brand, Faribault, Minn.) 


Entire stock of this magnificent seedling was 
purchased by us in 1916. 


For description see our large advertisement in 
the August issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Eige~-Semng Divisions with 3 to 5 eyes, $25.00 
each. 


We have other choice Peonies, Irises, &c. 
Send for our new descriptive catalogue. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery - Winona, Minn. 











Movilla Irises 


are carefully cultivated and correctly labeled—Inferior 
varieties have been discarded—All new and desirable in- 
troductions (American and European) are included. 


Highest Awards by American Iris Society 


Permanent embossed metal labels are furnished free 
with every variety. 

Send 30c. for descriptive catalogue, with symposium 
ratings, or send a postal card for free price list. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
James Boyd John C. Wister 


Haverford, Pa. 

















P. VOS & SON 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wholesale catalog ready for distri- 


bution. Write for copy 
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THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY xe 


Organized in 1910 and has held annual flower exhibitions since that date. It has 


done much to the welfare of the Gladiolus as a flower, improve its nom- 
enclature, t st new varieties, study diseases, and introduce it to the public. 
All membe:.; enjoy a g@ the annual shows meeting cher enthusiastic 


growers. As a lover and grower of the Gladiolus, the most beautiful flower 
- ee. cuden, you should join the Society and assist in the good work: which 
it is doing. 
The —— dues are only $2.00, which includes a copy of THE FLOWER GROWER 
during your membershi: 
Send your annual dues, "$2.00, (there is no initiation fee) to 

Madison Cooper, Acting Sec’y, Calcium, N.Y. 








Sharon Gladioli Gandens 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


Wholesale and Retail List on Application 
Sharon =- . - Massachusetts 
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ORIGINATOR’S STOCK 
PEONY—MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS 


Large globular rose type of great depth, 
borne on tall, stiff stems. Color, a dark 


shadings. Petals of remarkable substance, 
the blooms showing great endurance on the 
fae. and as cut flowers, pleasing fragrance. 

lidseason. Very strong grower, and free 
bloomer. 


STRONG DIVISIONS 3 TO 5 EYES, $20 


a for si cLaun Amelia Rob jacteting 

openhagen, an, ia Robbins, Ma: 

C. Lewis, Flavia, Marjorie Daw, Ruth Byrd, 
is’ American uty. 














Prices ranging from $3 to $15 each. 





Peony—Mrs. John M. Lewis 
MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N. Y. 


pure ox-blood red of velvety richness and 





Don’t Plant Bulbs 


or do any Fall planting of lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees or 
fruit until you have made your soil rich and fertile with 


Wizard Brand 
Pulverized 


Sheep Manure 


Wonderful blooms in early Spring together with 
rich green foliage and a beautiful turf will pay hand- 
somely for proper —— of your soil with this 
unequaled natural fertilizer; effectively sterilized, 
dependable, convenient. 


A Whole Wagon Load of Manure in a Bag 


Insist on WIZARD BRAND at your seed store or 
write us direct for full information. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Sheep Manure 

















Hardy Phlox 


Strong, Field-Grown Plants 


ea. doz. 
Amelia, Dark Pink, shading to lighter .25 $2.00 
Beranger, Delicate Pink. _............ .25 2.00 
B. Comte, Amaranth Red ______._______ 35 3.00 
Eclaireur, Purplish Crimson _____.._-- .- 25 2.00 
Europa, Large White, Carmine eye... 30 250 
James Garland, White, large Crimson center. 25 2.00 
Marian, Carman Rose, darker eye.._.. .25 2.00 
Mrs. Jenkins, ere a ee 25 2.00 
Pantheon, 8 See 25 2.00 
Richard Wallace, White, small Crimson center. .25 2.00 
R. P. Struthers, Rosy-Red, darker eye________ 25 2.00 
Siebold, Orange-Scarlet __....__.._.__ 25 2.00 
Thor, Deep Salmon-Pink ______--.. 35 3.00 


Other varieties of Phlox, Peonies, 
Irises, etc., fully described in our 
Catalog. May we not send you one? 





The Pfeiffer Nursery 


Winona, Minn. 








Franklin’s 
Seedling Peonies 


One of the most prominent Peony connoisseurs in the 
country possessing a collection of nearly a thousand varieties 
writes us as follows: “Mabel L. Franklin was a prize with 





us this year and has no reason to apologize for her position 
among the aristocrats of our garden.” 

June Day, W. F. Christman, Ball O’Cotton and others 
of the same class will be found described in our new catalog. 
Copy for the asking. 


Franklin Nursery 
(Richfield Station) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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All Lovers of Gladioli 


want the best, and they will make no mistake in trying out 


Kemp’s Boston Winners 


Pink Wonder, White Wonder, Early Snowflake, Albania, 
Buttercup and Sweetheart were in the hottest competition 
and won out. 

We have a good supply of these bulbs in all sizes, but they 
will go fast ; therefore make your inquiries early. 

Don’t forget to have your name placed on our mailing list 
for our catalogue of 100 varieties. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON 
Cranbury, N. J. 
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Movilla Peonies 





Permanent embossed metal labels are furnished free with 
every variety. 


ings, or send a postal card for free price list. 


James Boyd 








are in a class by themselves. They are grown and 
cultivated under most up-to-date conditions and are un- 
surpassed for vigor and freedom of bloom. 





Awarded Gold and Silver Medals by 
AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 





Send 30c. for descriptive catalogue, with symposium rat- 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
John C. Wister 


Haverford, Pa. 
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AND IRISES 
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We issue an illustrated, descriptive catalogue of 
our very comprehensive planting of the best 
foreign and American introductions. 
You will find it of interest and value. 


Clarence W. HubbarD 
de PEONIES & IRISES A 


6144 Lakewood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















FRYER’'S 
NEW IRIS--- 


Not sent prepaid at this price. 
WILLIS E. FRYER 
Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 


I have thousands of seedlings that I am offering in a 
mixture at $6.00 per 100, and if orders are not delayed 
too long each order for 100 will contain 50 or more 
varieties. 

From the first of July until late fall is a favorable 
time to plant them. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Long Island 


New York 





UILACS-PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 


Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohay, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 

















Please ask for prices 





Holland’s Best New Gladioli 


Offered by J. HEEMSKERK, Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. van Deursen, SASSENHEIM-HOLLAND 


(In case of ordering, please ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., for necessary import license) 


eae ~<pimmaaed brick-red. Strong grower, very 
caTHaRINa, ~~ tyes grayish light blue, with dark 


blu 

DUCHESS OF ‘WELLINGTON, very strong and large 
spikes, with almost pure white flowers with 
slight lilac stripes in the throat. 

FLORA, one of the best yellows. 

HOHENSTAUFER, creamy rosy white with intense 
carmine blotch. 

IMPERATOR introduced 1920. Very strong spikes 
growing 48 inches high, with exceptionally 
large broad white flowers. 

JACOBA VAN BEIEREN,a unique violet self-color, 
52 inches high. Very strong grower. It was 
awarded Certificate of Merit and of the Trial 
Grounds at Haarlem 1921. 

L’IMMACULEE, one cf the best pure whites. 

LE MARECHAL FOCH, the largest and earliest of a 
charming rose color. Raised at our Nurseries. 
It was awarded First Class Cert. 1919. 

LOVEFIRE, unique brilliant scarlet. 

MADAME TREUB, fresh rose with bright dark eye. 
A charming cut flower. 

OBELISQUE, very large broad flowers of light creamy 
yellow with dark yellow blotch on the lover 
petals. Very tall growing, height 58 inches. 





Besides the above listed varieties w2 shall be glad to quote on any other variety you may want. 


ODIN, beautiful salmon-rose with dark carmine blotch. 

PARLIAMENT, late flowering. Flowers of a fresh and 
bright salmon-rose. Very strong. 

PRIDE OF HILLEGOM, bright fiery red with slight 

pure white stripes on the lower petals. 

QUEEN PWILHELMINE, beautiful salmon with car- 
mine blotch. 

REV. EWBANK, one of the best blues. 

ROSE PEARL, sport from Halley, quite as early. Pink 
with slight carmine stripes in the throat. 
RUBINI, very early and large with a bright orange- 

scarlet color and a clear white eye. One of the 


earliest. 

VESUVIUS, blood red. Unique in its color. 

WHITE GIANT, the best white for cut flowers. 

YELLOW STANDARD, a real standard, often 60 in. 
in height and bearing 8 and more flowers open 
at the same time. Color ligkt yellow with 
darker yellow throat. 

PRIMULINUS SCARLETTA, one of the most beauti- 
ful novelties in this class of a dazzling scarlet 

selfcolor. First Class Cert. Haarlem. 

PRIMULINUS SOUVENIR, the best novelty in Primu- 
linus of the purest deep yellow and perfect 
shape. It was awarded First Class Certificate 
Haarlem 1921. 























Richard Diener Co., Inc., 


Originators and Growers of the 
Largest and Finest 


Gladioli and Petunias 





Catalogue on Request. 





Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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DERBY GARDENS GLADIOLI 
LIST ON APPLICATION WHOLESALE. RETAIL 
Mecchans Princeps, Early Trumpet Daffodil, 50c. per doz., $2.50 per 100. 
=a or Plena, S0c per don, $2.50 per 


100, p 
Poeticus Plena Alba, Ist size, soe, $50.00 per L000 Sh ond size, Shoo, and 3d size 
for growing on < on or x naturalizing, $5. 00 per 1,000. Buyers to pay express on the 


JOHN H. UMPLEBY, - LAKE VIEW, N. Y. 
























| Gladvista Gardens Gladioli | 





“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 


“Young Bulbs” of the best — varieties. Golden Measure, Crimson Glow, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, E. Kirtland, Louise, Maine, Majestic, R. Diener, Purple 
ery, etc., about 100 select varieties. Let us put your — on our 
list. We will =" prices for fall delivery. olesale and retail. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 

















THE BOSTON PEONY SHOW 


pip YOU SEE IT ? 











HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THE WINNERS ? 








My Boston Peony Show Booklet 
will tell you all about the show 
and the prize winners. 





I send out my Peony Show Book- 
let free and I include my Peony 
price list. 





LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


South Washington Street 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














September, 1921 











[Pies on Peresnials 
Extended to September 15th 


(See Aug. Ad) 


The following 12 extra beautiful GLADIOLI, blooming 
size bulbs, sent to any address prepaid for 


ONE DOLLAR 


America, 5c.; Pink Perfection, 10c.; Pendleton, 10c.; Rouge 
Torch, 10c.; Dora Krais, 15c.; Francis King, 5c., Ida Van, 5c.; 
Arizona, 10c.; Niagara, 10c.; Lilywhite, 25c.; Schwaben, 10c.; 
Negerfurst, 20c. Total value, $1.35. 1 dozenany kind at price 
of 10. One dozen strictly exhibition Hyacinths, any color, no 
finer grown, $1.50. Send for list of many other items. 


P. L. WARD, Plantsman, Hilledale, Mich. 




















“MAIDEN’S BLUSH” 





ae 


Unquestionably the finest —_ Gladiolus of Primulinus type ; dainty and beautiful shade of soft pink, delicately 


shaded ; large flowers set close 


and artistically on strong, straight, wiry stem, several open at one time. 


Most 


effective in the garden, splendid for forcing ; very decorative for cutting. 
Strong, Profuse Bloomer; Extraordinary Propagator 





We have been watchin 
when placing merit upon Gladioli. 
it now while it is in bloom; 


this variety for three years; those who know us know that we are most critical 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH is beyond criticism.—It is beautiful. 
this is the time to order it. 


Our own stock—$12 per hundred—Fall or Spring delivery. Cash with order, please. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, Inc., (Flowerbulb Specialists) 





522 Fifth Ave., New York Cit 
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Speaking of Iris Offers 


HOW’S THIS ? 





Worth 
1 Strong Root Sherwin Wright, golden yellow____- $ 50 
1 - “ White Knight, extra fine white _____- 1 00 
1 - “Blue Jay, tine dark blue_____________ 75 
1 . “ Wyomissing, pink and white________ 50 
1 “  Pallida ">almatica, magnificent blue. 25 
1 . “ Lohengrin, cattleya rose, large...... 25 
1 ” ‘ Rhein Nixe, purple and white_-__-_- 25 
1 <i “ _Gracchus, primrose and purple _-_-_--_- 25 
1 td ae 6 0UlC dE a 25 
1 _ “  Trautliebe, lavender pink____.______ 25 
1 = “Princess Victoria Louise, yellow and 
sa aa celia teal teltiiee 35 
1 ‘ “ Nibelungern, yellow, purpleand bronze 35 
1 ‘ “ Queen of May, rose pink___________ 25 
1 “Aurea, golden yellow and brown-__---- 25 
1 ° 7 — early blue and white, very 
_ OE a ENS 
15 Roots — 
Tins teen hae $5 80 


All sent POSTPAID anywhere, for $2.75. 


This offer good if orders are received on or before October 
first next—NOT AFTER—the supply is limited 
so come running. 





My Iris beds are getting crowded and need resetting, 
hence this bargain offer. 

If not on my mailing list send your name for my new 
Fall Bulb List quoting unusual low prices on Large Bulbs, 
Small Bulbs and Bulblets of the new and rare Gladioli and 
my seed and plant specialities. 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
WALLED LAKE, Oakland County, Michigan 
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G. D. Black & Son 
Quality Gladioli 


Our Customers Are Our Salesmen 





WHOLESALE RETAIL 


Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, lowa 














Gladioli and Narcissi 


If you want a bargain in a large lot of mixed 





Narcissi and mixed Gladioli, we will be glad 





to have your inquiries. 





Wishing to devote time and space to named 





varieties. we will sell our mixed stock cheap. 





Tait Bros. Company 
Brunswick, Georgia 














Our Wholesale List 


for 1921-22 will contain prices in quantity 
for bulbs of ali sizes, also bulblets of 
Louise, Golden Measure, Le Marechal 
Foch, Alice Tiplady, Lilywhite, Miss 
Helen Franklin, Crimson Glow, Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, Herada, Evelyn Kirtland, Myrtle, 
Europa, Prince of Wales, Farie, and 
many other choice varieties as well as 
most of the popular commercial ones. 

Our retail list will contain many varie- 
ties which we have never listed before. If 
your name is not already on our mailing 
list, send it in stating which list you de- 
sire and receive along with it a colored 
plate of Louise. 

Do it now. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 
Sturgis, Michigan 











Tulip Bulbs 
Now Ready! 


Pacific Coast Grown-—In many respects 
superior to the late arriving Holland bulbs 














Single Early Tulips | Superfine Standard 


Cottage May Flower- Mixture 
ing Tulips $2.50 per 100 
Darwin Tulips $20 per M. 


Good, Sound, Plump, Flowering Bulbs 


Send for list of all standard named varieties, 
by the dozen, hundred or thousand 





DELPHINIUMS—“ The Glory of Puget Sound” 
Strain of Delphiniums. The most wonder- 
ful strain of double Delphiniums. Flowers 
are marvelously beautiful and very large, 
the colors heavenly; you will be happy in 
possession of a few plants. Package of new 
seeds 25c. No plants to spare till Fall 1922. 
Send for circular. 


The Pudor Floral Farms 
Puyallup, Wash. 
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WALLACES IRISES 


Send for our publication entitled “Irises and Iris Gardens,’’ post free 
on application. 

“Somers” writes in “The Garden,” July 31, 1920, of our mer =e 
“I am speaking of the catalogue that is best known to me—a ist I 
soured each year and peruse as I would a new edition of an esteem 
classic 
We are the introducers of the magnificent new seedlings raised by 
Foster, Yeld, Bliss, and Hort. Below are afew of our many fine 
introductions: 
ANGELO (Hort LORD OF JUNE (Yeld) 
ANN PAGE (Hort) MIRANDA (Hort) 
ASIA (Yeld 














CRUSADER (Foster) 
DAPHNE (Bliss) 
DIMINITY ( a) 





DOMINION (BI 
HERMIONE. (Hort 
KASHMIR W: E (Foster) 
KNYSNA (Bliss U 
LADY FOSTER. (Foster) VOLUMINA (Hort) 

R. WALLACE & CO. Ltd. The Old Gardens 

(Late of Colchester) 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ENGLAND 














10 Very Choice Peonies (worth $8) For $5 || 


Strong plants that should bloom for you next Spring. Guaranteed True 
to Name and Description. 
Our Large Catalogue tells you all about them. 
Listing and describing our $100,000 stock of new and rare varieties. 
ks East. Send for it _—- 
collection we have 
of bloom : 


Festiva Maxima. One of a finest early whites - sion 0 
Darkness. (Almost black) very dark single .__._....._._. p 
Crown of Gold. White and yellow, late, extra__......... 75 
Monsieur Barrall. Very late pink 1 
ispensable. Blooms 8 inches across, shell pink _---.- 75 
Duchess a ay ag | Creamy ee ae 75 
Fragrans. Very late, fragrant rose pin 
Modele de Perfection. Very late i | a 1.00 
Send for two collections. (Show the offer to your flower friend) and 
we will give each of you one extra choice root as a premium. 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, R.D.79, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ae ee eee 








When you see a flower garden--think 
of Brunt’s Perennials 


A FALL SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Here is a tip-top collection of bulbs that you should plant to 
edge your garden, and have flowers the 
first thing next Spring: 
NARCISSI Per 10 
Paper White Grandiflora. Pure white, star-like 
flowers in clusters 
Grand Soleil D’Or. Yellow-orange cup 
Golden Spur. Deep, rich golden yellow 
Double Von Sion. Large yellow 
HYACINTHS 
Gertrude. Deep rose pi 80 
La Grandesse. Large trusses of the purest white 1 90 
TULIPS 
La Reine. White, flushed pale rose 
White Hawk. Early, pure white 
Cottage Maid. White, margin of rose pink 
Rose Luisante. Eazly, deep brilliant rose 
Kaizerkroon. Scarlet red, broad yellow margin 
DARWIN TULIPS 
Clara Butt. Salmon rose 
White Queen. White, tinged pink 
Farcombe Sanders. Scarlet, white base 


Ten bulbs of each variety, labeled, 


For $10.00 Prepaid 


Included in the above will be a surprise 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montsg. Co., PA. 














IRIS and PEONIES 


Every man shouvid have a mission. Mine is to help in 


beautifying America. To that end I am growing Iris, 
Peonies and Phlox and sending them to all parts of the 
country. To induce you to become interested in making 
our country one vast Flower Garden I will send 


12 Iris worth $4.00 for $3.00 


Dr. Bernice, Florentina, Halfdan, Ingeborg, Loreley, Mme. 
Chereau, Mrs. Neubronner, Queen of May, Sherwin Wright, 
Rhein Nixe, Walneriana, Walhalla. 


Iris in choice mixture, $1.00 per 12; $5.00 per 100; 
$45.00 per 1000. 





12 Peonies worth $7.25 for 35.00 
Baule de Neige, Canari, Couronne d'Or, Delachei, Duchess de 
Nemours, Edulis Superba, Felix Crousse, Festiva Maxima, 
Marie Stuart, Mme. de Galhau, Mireille, Nigricans. 

7 Peonies worth $17.50—every one a 
gem—for $15.00 


Archie Brand, Augustin d’Hour, Baroness Schroeder, Chestine 
Gowdy, Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Ducel, Marguerite Gerard. 


Peonies in Mixture $2.50 per doz., $15.00 per 100 





I have a modest little catalogue to tell you more. Shall 
I send you a copy? I thank you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 




















A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Wichert, Illinois 











September, 1921) 








